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OUR REPRESENTATIVES. 

VW ar a pretty fashion it is by which, in all situations 

where we cannot speak for ourselves, we make flow- 
If u child is born, and we cannot 
see mother and baby in person, we send our flowers to say 
for us all that we would say ourselves —our gladness in 
) If a young 
girl graduates, again we send flowers, as if we would strew 
her new way into the world with the best and most beauti 
ful thing the world has 


ers our representatives! 


their safety, our joy in the household's joy 


Does she become engaged in mar- 
riage, we send her flowers again—their petals soft as kisses 
are. their loveliness significant of the loveliness we would 
invoke on all her life. And does she die, we veil the sadness 
of death in that last and sweetest expression of the uncon- 
scious innocence and life of earth—types of the resurrection, 
every flower 

It is only in this last act of kinduess that the custom has 
exceeded b For what was at first only the sending 
of « handful of violets, a long-stemmed lily, to lie in the 
hand itself a lily, a few pale flowers to rest about the brow, 
testimony of true love, has become an idle and costly pro 
fusion of stiffly arranged blossoms, which the artiticer of 
their design seems to have tried to rob of beauty, while the 
whole multitude of broken columns and anchors and harps 


bounds 


and pillows and sailing-ships, and the rest, are made to illus 
trate how nearly we can approach the heathen in our funeral 
the incense-bearing, and the scattering of paper money, 
and the beating of tomtoms to scare off evil spirits, of the 


ries 


Chinese at such times, being but little more bizarre than the 
use of these fantastic shapes into which flowers have been 
twisted, each one impaled on its wire 

The prettiest form of this funeral flower-giving that we 
have seen is that of seattering heart's ease or violets or 
rose leaves, fingerfuls at a time, into the grave as the sexton 
the hard and cruel earth, as it sometimes 
seems, shall lie lightly, thick with the wreck of flowers. 
Perhaps it is ouly a remnant of the same sentiment that 
made them once kill the warrior’s horse with him; but it 
seems to take away some litile of the heaviness of burial, 
which in the days when cremation shall overtake us, if it 
ever does, will at any rate no longer add its pang to loss, 
the nsage of flowers. 
And if anything that gets to be expected is a burden, and 


fills it, so that 


These, however, are ceremonial 
therefore perfunctory, their frequent use on the unexpected 
occasion of the moment is the more heart-felt and beautiful; 
for that we know was done because it was desired to do it, 
because it was a message to be conveyed, a homage to be 
rendered, an act of pleasure of one sort or another, and not 
because it was a debt to be paid, a duty to be done, an ex pec- 
tation to be met 

Thus the youth sends the maiden the flowers that may 
tell her simply that she is as fair as they, or may whisper a 
weightier story of that which he fears to say himself—she 
well knows what; the husband who went out too hurriedly 
orders back to his wife the rare bloom which tells her she is 
the rarest of all; the friend who would cheer another slight- 
ly ill sends pansies, with the prescription that they shall be 
taken at will; the successful author finds them where once 
he had the endless and tiresome appeals for autographs; the 
traveller leaving for alien skies discovers them in her state- 
room; and, as pretty and touching a vogue as any, the stran 
ger coming to town finds her way strewn with the roses that 
bear her all gracious words of welcome and alfnost give 
her tears of pleasure. 


AMONG THE INVALIDS. 


I' is very desirable that any one who has the care of a 
family, and so, seovner or later, of the sick, should be 
ready for all emergencies of disease and accident. And as 
a great part of the care of the sick lies in their fit nourish- 
ment, it is equally desirable to know just what dishes are the 
best and most sustaining for the ailing and the convalescent. 
For it goes without saying that certain aliment which is 
good for one thing is bad for another; thus beef tea (which 
has gone through various phases of approbation and con 
tempt and is now again in partial favor, as it is said to be 
an excellent stimulant if not an entirely satisfactory food, 
and to have good reparative properties in certain cases) 
should not be given in either rheumatic fever or typhoid, as 
it is both heating and aperient, whey in such instances re- 
placing its use. As a usual thing, where mutton broth is 
allowed, veal and chicken broth can also be given—more for 
the sake of variety, however, than for any other reason, as 
a patient is very apt to feet disgust if fed too long on any 
one thing. Calves’-feet jelly, which was once a great thing 
to rely on, and then fell into desuetude, has been restored to 
favor in some degree, on the authority of the usage of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital in London. 

Milk, however, is the diet on which most physicians fall 
back in emergencies, as being the natural food of man- 
kind, and of all mammalia, preferable to the various gruels, 
that have a tendency to acidity. Where milk is not easily 
digested, lime-water should be mingled with it, a table-spoon- 
ful to a goblet; being tasteless, it does not change the flavor 
of the drink; but occasionally salt or bicarbonate of soda may 
be used instead, the latter being best where there is constipa- 
tion. Where milk will not digest at all, cream, diluted with 
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as much hot water, will sometimes answer as well. Milk in 
a table-spoonful dose every half-hour, one-third of it lime- 
water, can be given when no other food can be retained, and 
will sustain the patient till more can be taken. In great 
irritability of the stomach koumiss is prescribed, as it checks 
nausea in its various stages. When isinglass is boiled in 
milk, making blanc-mange, the result is a very delicate and 
easily digested food; sometimes merely scalding a stick of 
cinnamon in milk gives a very pleasant pungency, by way 
of change, where there is weakness of the bowels especially ; 
and hot milk, not boiled, is thought usually to preserve the 
energy better than cold milk does, When a patient is re- 
covering from illness, digestion iff a measure re-established, 
but strength still wanting, the yolk of an egg two or three 


times a day is nourishing and good taken in wine or in milk... 


This is better whole than beaten, as less air is taken with 
it then, and after a little practice it is no more difficult to 
swallow than an oyster is. After night-sweats a drink of 
cold tea in the morning acts as a mild tonic. 

Wherever there are acute illnesses the physician orders 
the dict in detail, and then no nurse who knows what is good 
for her will dare to make any variation. But there are 
chronic ailments where the physician is not in constant at- 
tendance, and where one is sometimes at a loss to know 
what may be given in the way of food; as, for instance, in 
Bright's disease of the kidneys, where beef should never be 
eaten, as it creates more of a certain poison than can be 
eliminated, where aj] the meats and sweetmeats are hurtful, 
and where, as. far as it is possible, the bulk of the food 
should be gluten bread and skimmed milk. Yet as it is 
unnecessary and undesirable to starve one’s self here, the 
yolks of eggs, fat bacon, the white meats, such succulent 
things as pigs’ feet and tripe. may be had, with fruits cooked, 
but never uncooked, and if liked that way sweetened with 
a pinch of potash, ali in sufficient quantity for satisfac- 
tion, few vegetables being eaten, und potatoes and tomatoes 
being quite prohibited. When there are atiacks of nausea 
in this illness, the drinking of cream-o'-tartar water will often 
relieve them. It is not amiss to know these things, slight 
as they seem in the reading. When sickness is in the house, 
and when the convalescence comes, in which the patient 
must be handled like a piece of china, one is reassured and 
helped over a great deal by knowledge of these very things 
which in health and strength seem so insignificant. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


CAMPAIGN. 
' AER ct De a 7 HAVE never yet 
known what were 
Mrs. Van  Twiller’s 


own views on the ques- 
tion of a woman's right 


Ly fl” ‘ow 
Y ‘a . 
Mea bbuler me Lartlor : 
| to vote, but it was 
hardly a matter of sur- 


prise to me to hear 

the subject discussed 
Ee 

noon, For has not the 
very air about us been full of this one theme for days? 
Have we not seen petitions on the subject handed about cer 
tain dinner tables of our friends for the signatures of guests? 
Have there not been meetings in many a house, with clergy 
men, rabbis, lawyers, and politicians present? And have we 
not all had given us, for our edification and profit, little 
printed catechisms with 

@. May not a capable woman who runs her own farm or 
other business have a vote in elections that concern her in- 
terests as much as those of any man? 

A. No; but the most incapable man in her employ may. 

And who has not read that clever leaflet on ‘* The Nonsense 
of it,” in which Colonel Higginson so brilliantly demolishes 
the adversary’s argument, ¢. g.: : 

“* The polls are not decent places for women.’ No place 
is decent from which women are excluded, Women do not 
refuse to travel by rail because the smoking-car is apt to be 
a dirty place. They rightly demand that some other car 
shall be put on which shall be clean. It will be the same in 
politics. So soon as School Suffrage for women became the 
law in Massachusetts, the Legislature passed, almost without 
opposition, a statute to prohibit smoking and drinking at all 
voting-places. Or, * The most refined women will not vote.’ 
Many of the most refined women whom the land has pro- 
duced have gone as missionaries to foreign lands, taught 
schools for freedmen, visited the slums in New York, en- 
tered bar-rooms to save their husbands, or tended hospitals 
during the war, Will those same women shrink from drop- 
ring « piece of paper into a ballot-box when the time comes? 

tefinement that takes the place of conscience is not worth 
much.” 

And, best of all, have we not had the reprint in pamphlet 
form of that speech made by George William Curtis in the 
New York State Constitutional Convention of 1867, in which 
he moved as an amendment, ** In the first section on suffrage 
strike out the word ‘man,’and wherever in that section the 
word ‘he’ occurs add ‘or she,’ and wherever the word ‘ his’ 
occurs add ‘ or her’”—a speech in which he (Mr. Curtis) said, 
‘Task you, sir, ask every honorable and patriotic man in 
this State, upon what conceivable ground of justice, ex- 
pediency, or common-sense shall we give the ballot to the 
New York boy's murderer and not to his mother.” 

These things have all been with us many a day of late 
In view of the meeting of the Constitutional Amendment 
Committee in May, this afternoon they were discussed by a 
little group in Mrs. Van Twiller’s farthest room. The talk was 
never so spirited. The Professor declared himself against 
the whole question; said it would be the death blow of chiv- 
alry; and chivalry, he maintained, meant, besides, courtesy, 
the integral wish of every man’s heart to work for some 
woman he loved. Take away the privilege to do so by 
emancipating woman, and men would become brutes again 
Even comradeship, he argued, in answer to some one’s plea, 
that exquisite comradeship of two well-balanced, fully ma 
tured natures pursuing some ideal apart from themselves, 
would not take its place. (The Professor forgets that in 
his own chivalry he respects all rights in others, even to those 
of the little children.) 

Young Mulford brought in the biological point of view. 
and began discussing what he called the differentiation of 
the species. When the “higher education” was discussed 
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years ago the same argument was used, though Mulford of 
course does net know it. ‘Theu it was proved that the 
male. when he differentiated, ws it were, had carried all the 
intellect away with him. Now the differentiation, accord- 
ing 1o Mulford—-he knows a biological professor somewhere, 
who gives him his points—is said to begin not in the mollusk 
(if it does begin there), but among human beings, when 
maternity takes place, as witness certain savage tribes of the 
Indian Ocean. Rob woman, therefore, of maternity (as if the 
ballot did it), and she relapses into the savage again, ‘‘I 
never yet,” whispered Miss Maynard to me, ** heard a man 
quote a biological fact without thinking he had proved 
everything from the heavens above to the earth beneath.” 

Mrs. Van Twiller had said nothing while this and much 
more was said. Then she spoke, but quietly, as always. 

“*T could think of nothing while you were all talking,” she 
said, ‘‘ but those lines Browning makes Pippa sing as she 
wsses: 
‘God's in His Heaven— 

All's right with the world." 

Every one of you fears if one prop goes that the social struc- 
ture will fall, aud if one restriction is removed, relapse into 
barbarism or primitive types must take place. But don’t 
you know all change is growth? Neither can any of us de- 
stroy the family and home, when God himself is at work to 
make it. Restrictions create nothing. Freedom alone de- 
velops all the best, because it allows the divine to develop. 
Liberty, though, is never license. You forget that.” 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
WEDDINGS. 


\ JEDDINGS in America differ in their observance ac- 
cording to the taste, social position, or wealth of the 
persons concerned. Unlike the English, we can be married 
ut uny hour, and by many persons evening weddings are 
preferred. This, however, seems to be purely an American 
fashion, and it is not so commonly observed us it was a few 
years ago, for we have had in this country an attack of 
Anglomania which has seriously affected ail conditions of 
sociely, and its influence has been shown more particularly 
in our social functions. ‘The morning hour is thus the one 
usually preferred by fashionable persons, who are sup 
to lead in these matters of form and etiquette. Before twelve 
noon the bride is married in church, avd after the cer- 
emony a wedding breakfast is served to the invited guests 
at her own home. In New York it is absolutely necessary 
to issue cards of admission to the church, as otherwise what 
should be a solemn ceremony, witnessed by one’s sympathetic 
and sincere friends, degenerates into little more than a the- 
atrical show, which is looked at by strangers who are mere 
curiosity -seekers, and who do not hesitate to make comments 
aloud to their neighbors. Various and disgraceful have been 
the scenes at church weddings, so that now it is the univer- 
sal custom to issue cards so as to insure ap entrauce to the 
building. 

In England the bride never wears a dress which is cut 
open at the throat. Here, on the contrary, even in the morn- 
ing, brides often appear in full dress—that is, low-neck bod- 
ices. A veil is worn or not, according to taste, but a pretty 
custom is to wear the veil over the face until after the cer 
emony, when the groom lifts it, and the bride leaves the 
church with the veil thrown back. The matter of bride 
maids or maids of honor is also a thing which every one may 
decide for herself. It seems almost unnecessary to give any 
account of these functions, as almost every newspaper de 
scribes them fully, still the reading public must find some 
amusement in these things since such detailed accounts are 
daily published concerning them, and often an old idea pre 
sented in a new way is of value. It is considered vulgar 
here to display the wedding-gifts with the cards of tho-e 
sending them attached. This only excites comment, and 
often gives rise to disagreeable remarks. If the-gifts are 
shown at all, the cards should be removed, 

Cards of invitation or announcement are provided by the 
parents of the bride, and on the bride devolves the awful re 
sponsibility of addressing them. It is invariably the expe 
rience at every wedding that one’s nearest, dearest friends 
are forgotten, and much trouble is the result of this unin- 
tentional slight. Lists should be carefully and systemat 
ically made out. After addressing the envelopes a good way 
is to place them in boxes which have been marked with « 
letter of the alphabet on each end. This makes it easy. If, 
for instance, one is looking for a name beginning with A, 
one has only to go to the proper receptacle for it. Also 
have the boxes marked “in town” and *‘ out of town.” This 
method will save much confusion, and if one’s list is alpha 
betically arranged, will simplify matters greatly. The form 
of invitation varies from season to season, and any good sta- 
tioner can supply the newest fashion in this respect. All 
the manual labor of addressing invitations may be given to 
some one whose business it is to do this thing. Many ladies 
have taken up this occupation as a means of support, and 
one can always find a friend to whom one can intrust this 
matter with a feeling that it will be carefully and properly 
done. 

A new fad has lately been introduced from England that 
gloves shall not be worn at weddings by the bride and 
groom. This undoubtedly arose from the fact that some 
high-born lady once forgot her gloves. How far this fashion 
will be followed it is difficult to say, but no doubt there are 
some persons who will adopt it. Sometimes the bridemaids 
or maids of honor enter the church one by one from each 
side of the chancel, and joining in the middle aisle, walk 
down to meet the bride and her father. Usually, however, 
the ushers walk in from the front door, followed by the 
bridemaids, then the bride on her father’s arm, the groom 
meanwhile entering with his best man from the chancel, and 
waiting there to receive the bridal party. The veil can be 
so arranged that the piece which covers the face is pinned 
across the hair, and fulls to the waist. This can easily be 
removed after the ceremony by one of the bridemaids, and 
carried out of church over her arm. This is a more satis- 
factory way of arranging the veil, as it is not possible to wurn 
it back gracefully over the orange blossoms, 

A prayer-book is often carried by the bride instead of a 
bouquet, and in one instance this prayer-book was handed 
the officiating clergyman, who read from it the service, 
returning it to the bride afterwards. Bridemaids and ush- 
ers do not walk together down the aisle. It is considered 
an old-fashioned custom, and is seldom followed. At morn- 
ing weddings the bridemaids sometimes carry parasols, which 
are partly opened, and are filled with flowers. Of course, in 
this case, the maids wear hats. © aera | one sees the 
English custom of the betrothal at the chancel steps, the rest 
of the ceremony following atthe altar. Music can be more 
or less elaborate, and wedding hymns are sung with much 
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effect by the surpliced choir. A home wedding is a less 
formal affair, and here one’s individual taste can find full 
scope. After the ceremony the bride and groom stand and 
receive the congratulations of their friends. 

In every country weddings are the most popular fune- 
tions. Even in Egypt, where women are regarded with no 
respect or consideration, a wedding is the scene of great re- 
joiting, and searcely a day passes that one does not see in 
the busy Cairo streets several of these fantastic and interest- 
ing wedding processions. The little brides are led blind- 
folded, preceded by musicians playing on the most unme- 
lodious and barbaric instruments, and singing or wailing at 
the tops of their voices. This is, of course, the custom ob- 
served only by the lowest ranks; those in the higher walk 
of society do not celebrate their wedd in this public 
way. An invitation to an Egyptian wedding should never 
be declined if one wishes to see something novel and inter- 
esting, and the high-class Egyptians are much flattered and 
honored if Europeans attend these entertainments. One of 
their reasons for welcoming European women is that this is 
orf, of the few opportunities which the male Egyptians have 
to dance and talk with ladies—a rare treat for them. The 
men are well educated and intelligent. They usually speak 
English, and they all speak French. Then, too, the Euro- 
pean woman has an opportunity to visit the harem and pen- 
etrate the interior of that mysterious spot. Here one sees 
the native women without their veils, and in all the splendor 
of their jewels, of which they are exceedingly fond; and 
this is one of the very few chances which they have of dis- 
playing their possessions to each other. The little bride of 
fifteen at whose wedding | was present had among her wed- 
ding-gifts three diamond tiaras and fifty-six shawls! Her 
bedroom, which she furnished herself, was very beautiful, 
and among other luxurious appointments were cut-glass 
bowls and pitchers on the wash-stand, fine linen towels hea- 
vily embroidered with gold, a silver toilet set on the dress- 
ing-table, ancl on the little table by the bed a gold tray, with 
gold pitcher and cups to match, and many other modern 
European articles about the room, showing that the Egyp- 
tian woman is progressing in some directions at least, not- 
withstanding her limited environment. There is no church 
ceremony for the bride; the groom goes to the mosque and 
prays, she meanwhile waiting for his return, seated on a 
throne in her apartment, and gazed at by many women. 
Fortunately, under the guidance of a young Turkish lady, 
I sanagea at one wedding I attended to stay and see 
the groom arrive; but my doing so was accomplished with 
great difficulty. The eunuchs tried vainly to clear the 
room. There was much scrambling and pushing and end- 
less confusion, but by being safely tucked away behind a 
dodr I held my ground, and was rewarded by seeing the wed- 
ding ceremony. The little trembling bride arose, her veil 
was put over her face, and from an opposite door the pro- 
cession eniered—eunuchs carrying torches, singing-women, 
and then the groom, dressed in a conventional modern 
European dress suit. He was a good-looking fellow of 
twenty-two years. He had been educated in France, and 
had inibibed many progressive ideas. He advanced to the 
bride and raised her veil, seeing thus her face for the first 
time (what an anxious moment!), looked at her intently fora 
moment, and bent over and kissed her! The friends then 
stepped forward and offered their congratulations, much as 
we do at home. Those of us who were free to do so went 
down stairs, cuided by the eunuchs, through many intricate 
passages, and opening a number of heavily bolted gates, un- 
til we reached the main part of the palace, where the mili- 
tury band was playing, and supper was served for one thou- 
sand persons. SPECTATOR. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHECKED SILKS. 


T= iatest fancy of the Paris dressmakers is for checked 

silks, taffetas, or slightly heavier gros grains, which are 
sometimes watered, and are always glacé. The ground may 
be shot in two colors, as pale green and white, with fine line 
crossbars of two colors, usually black and white, or else it 
has small blocks a third of an inch square of several colors. 
These silks are made into carriage costumes for spring, 
completed by a little bolero of cloth when in the street; 
while for the house they are charmingly trimmed with a col- 
laretie or fichu of embroidered mull. 

This mull embroidery is also a novelty. It is fine soft 
cream-white batiste or mull exquisitely wrought in close 
designs of wreaths and vines, as if done by the hand of a 
clever needle-woman. This comes in ten or twelve inch 
bands, scalloped or pointed on the lower edge, to be put on 
without gathers, the plain mull at the top folded across in 
shape, as little collets, epaulettes; or bretelles, and also as 
deep collars crossing the back and shoulders to fall in ja- 
bot revers down the front. Black satin or moiré ribbon in 
bows, chouz, and bretelles accompanies mull trimmings. 
There are also shown open-patterned embroideries on mull 
and on écru batiste done in the old-time eyelet-work, with 
holes punched in and overhanded. These form the close 
back of boleros over silk waists,and droop in front in 
draped revers, or with long fichu ends that lap. An edge of 
lace is sometimes added to the embroidered scallop. 

A checked silk costume by Paquin illustrates the combi- 
nation with mull. It is shot écru, green and plum taffeta 
in small squares, made with an extremely wide skirt stiffened 
in three or four flutes at the top of the back to make the 
long godet folds set well, and also widely scalloped at the 
foot for the same reason. Small pointed basques of the silk 
edged with a thick cord of the same are attached to the top 
of the skirt below a belt of black satin ribbon two inches 
wide. A round waist pleated into the belt and fastened on 
the left side has a yoke of bias folds across the front, and a 
high collar and cravat bow of the black ribbon. Huge gigot 
sleeves have five bias folds around the lower part of the arm, 
each tightened by «a loop and a little button covered with 
the silk. Thus far the gown is entirely of the checked 
taffeta. Then embroidered cream-white mull is added be- 
low the black collar-band, forming a curving cape on the 
back and shoulders and pointed in front. A bolero of Ha- 
vana-brown cloth completes the gown for the street. This 
jacket has a round fitted back extending to the belt and 
straight there, while the loose open fronts fall in tahs below 
the silk waist. Revers that point down rather than across 
and black satin ribbon loops are on the front, while across 
the back is a collar of three bias folds of the checked silk. 
An odd touch is a tuck of the cloth taken entirely around 
thé jacket just under the arms. The sleeves are gigots of 


enormous size to take in the silk sleeves of the waist without 
crushing them. 

A home dress of taffeta is of pale blue shot with white and 
barred with mere threads of black and white. 


The waist 
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has a basque with four points, the fronts open in jacket 
fashion on a full vest of white tulle starting from a } 
cravat bow of tulle set on a black satin ribbon collar-band. 
A creamy batiste collar wrought only on the edges and fin- 
ished with lace is square in the back and extends in points 
low in front. Straps of the silk, each end pointed and held 
by a cut-steel bution, are on the front of the waist, the lower 
part of the sleeves, and around the foot of the skirt, which is 
five yards wide and quite long. 


WORTH'S HENRIETTA CLOTHS, ETC. 


Worth shows a great preference for black this season, and 
with the revival of cashmere is again using the Henrietta 
cloths that have so long been worn only by those dressin 
in mourning. He makes a very full skirt, slightly drapec 
on each side to show a silk petticoat banded with gilt and 
black galloon. A round pleated waist, fastened on the left 
over a fitted lining, has lengthwise rows of galloon in front 
avd back extending from a collar to a belt of black satin 
ribbon. Square pleated epaulettes of the Henrietta cloth, 
bordered with gulloon, fall on very large puffed sleeves 
trimmed only around the wrists. 

Another fancy of Worth’s, shown among many ones 
selected by Miss Switzer, is that of retaining foulards, not- 
withstanding the use of taffeta, and combining them with 
crépon. Very light foulards are used with dark crépon, 
notably a basque of white foulard with pink and green 
flowers, worn with a skirt of black crépon looped onl 
once, on the left side, to show a lower skirt covered with 
puffs and flounces of the white figured foulard. The short 
basque has box pleats in the back, and square -cornered 
jacket fronts, with all the edges stitched by the machine. 
A deep round collar of the foulard doubled falls in jabot 
revers on the open fronts, A soft vest of black accordion- 
pleated chiffon falls over foulard from a black moiré collar- 
band to a belt of the same ribbon three inches wide. An 
exquisite bow of white lace is poised on the bust. Most 
graceful sleeves of foulard, puffed to the elbow, have a 
sabot frill of black pleated chiffon, with foulard under- 
neath, and also white lace. 

Chintz-figured surahs, with gay borders of the prevailing 
color of the design, suggesting handkerchiefs, are seen again. 
Little Dresden reses are on tan or yellow surah, and wide 
rose vines are down the selvage for the length of each 
breadth, or else for flounces. Chintz-patterned satins of sum- 
mer quality have dark green or brown grounds, and are 
trimmed by Laferriére with a festooned flounce of coffee- 
colored lace caught up with rosettes of dark satin matching 
the ground. Checked Louisine silks, soft yet firmly woven, 
are also revived for summer gowns, and are usually of 
changeable tints. 

GOWNS OF BLACK BRAID. 


Among the many novelties of the season are entire gowns 
of black braid made over colored silk. The whole skirt is 
formed of bayadere stripes of braid about an inch wide 
joined by open herring-bone stitches of black silk, through 
which is seen a colored taffeta petticoat, one of the prettiest 
showing pale Parma-violet silk. A round waist of violet 
brocade is covered by a bolero of the black braid in a fanci- 
ful open design of leaves and flowers joined by the silk 
stitches. Large mutton-leg sleeves of black satin are quite 
plain. A stock of white lace with a cravat bow held in a 
jet buckle has long scarf ends that fall over the front of 
the brocaded waist. 

MOHAIR DRESSES. 

Very useful dresses for morning wear in spring and for 
travelling and the sea-shore in summer are of dark mohair, 
blue, brown, or gray, of the coarse weave so much used a 
few years ago. This is a light-weight fabric with smooth 
lustrous surface that sheds dust and water. In navy blue 
it will rival the serges and sackings that arc used for steam 
er, boating, and other outing dresses. Puris tailors make 
these gowns more elaborately than those brought from Lon- 
don, having a long English over-skirt caught up on the left 
side and trimmed above a hem with a row of black satin 
ribbon an inch wide overlaid with a vine of éeru lace. The 
silk petticoat disclosed by the draping is four yards and a 
half wide, with a knife-pleated ruffle six inches deep around 
it, bordered with the black ribbon and lace vine. A long 
coat of the mohair reaches to the knee, and is fitted in the 
back with loose and open fronts. The side forms extend in 
pointed basques edged with ribbon and lace. Short revers 
and a turned-over collar are similarly trimmed, but the gigot 
sleeves are plain. This is worn over a shirt waist of silk 
like the petticoat in ombré stripes of pink and brown, a 
charming contrast to the blue of the gown. 


GRENADINE GOWNS. 

The black grenadine most seen among imported gowns is 
of wiry silk that makes it substantial, though it is as thin 
as mousseline de soie. That closely wrought with thick silk 
(lots is evidently most liked, the dots being black or colored 
according to fancy, pink or green dots, or those of fuchsia, 
petunia, or other purplish reds, bemg very effective. They 
are made over black silk or satin, the grenadine skirt being 
extremely wide, gathered to the belt, with some pleats down 
the sides, and finished around the foot with a single row of 
velvet ribbon two inches wide, or a narrow ruche of lace or 
of satin ribbon. The round waist is gathered to a ribbon 
collar and belt and fastened invisibly. Exquisite sleeves 
have large soft puffs of ‘the transparent fabric caught here 
and there to display its thinness, and are shirred around the 
forearm. ‘To brighten up the waist, white guipure lace ten 
inches wide and pointed on the lower edge is gathered just 
beneath a cravat bow and carried down under the arms, 
then brought up in the back, to be gathered again just below 
the collar, 

PIQUE GOWNS. 

Widely ribbed piqué is one of the cotton fabrics French 
modistes are using for summer gowns. This is in various 
colors, yellow, robin'’s-egg blue, and pink, »s well as white. 
Instead of following simple and severe tailor models, the 
Paris dressmakers make very fanciful dresses of piqué 
mounted over silk,and trimmed with heavy lace and ribbon, 
Thus a pale yellow piqué skirt is pleated in eight gored 
breadths over a yellow silk petticoat, and is trimmed with 
six points of creamy guipure lace hanging from the belt of 
black satin ribbon amid the pleats on the back and sides. 
A round piqué waist gathered on a fitted lining of yellow 
taffeta is decorated with a large bertha of guipure, and has 
large mutton-leg sleeves, also a collar and wristbands of 
black satin ribbon, Vests of yellow piqué are in beautiful 
crepon gowns, as one of dark green crépon with a yellow 
vest cut low, and the crépon skirt draped to show yellow 
as at the foot trimmed with heavy insertion. 

hanks for information are due Miss Swrrzer ; H1itTow, 
Hvucaes, & Co.; and Stern Brotuens. 
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THR LATEST WORK OF RICHARD 
HARDING DAVIS. 


ye Ba it almost time to recognize the new quality that an- 
pears in Mr. Davis’s recent work? It is a very delightful 
thing, and very delightful new things in literature are not 
so common that we can afford to overlook them. It is the 
quality called distinction. Phrases that fit the thought as 
the skin fits a plump cheek—with an intimate and vital 
aptness; here and there a subtle observation that marks the 
spot where the writer drew his pen through some obvious 
comment and in its place put the essential and unusual 
comment; above all, a temperate use of strong dramatic sit- 
uations, leaving much to the reader's penetration, and im- 
pressing a sense of power held in reserve: all of these things, 
and perhaps some others, enter into the quality called dis- 
tinction—a rare quality, as its name implies, and not light! 
to be claimed for or by any author, even the most ddmoed, 
I do not mean to say that Davis's earlier work conspicuous- 
ly lacked distinction, but that in these most recent stories 
and sketches of travel, side by side with the genial, manly, 
clean-minded characteristics that made Gallegher and the 
young Van Bibber such favorites, I tind distinction now 
conspicuously present. 

These reflections are made over a newly opened volume, 
entitled Our English Cousins*—a volume just published. 
There are five papers (1 wish there were more)—ouve about 
English Race Meetings; another treating of A General Elec- 
tion in England (from the point of view of a successful Par- 
liamentary candidate); the third (this I think I like best of 
all) has the very atmosphere of that splendid, dingy, merry, 
mournful, mellow, and dear old university on the Thames, 
or, rather, where the Isis and the ‘‘ Cher” do meet and there 
is no more “‘ Thames.” London in the Season, and the West 
and East Ends of London (the fourth and fifth papers) seem 
perhaps less completely thought oul; or perhaps the sub- 
ject is less sympathetic, or too big for single papers; at any 
rate, good us the last two papers are, they must yicid the 
palm to those better things about racing, propitiating elect- 
ors, and wearing or not wearing the cap and gown. If any- 
thing more genial, more faithful, with more distinction, has 
ever been briefly written on these themes, I wish somebody 
would send it to me. 

Let me quote this passage, beginning on page 108, where 
one in reading is apt to say that surely Davis bas already 
made his picture of an English election, and should fear to 
spoil it all by some final touch—that he should stop short; 
whereas, if page 104 had not been added, we should have 
lost this exquisite bit: 

*....And then we hitched up again, and rode out of the 
noisy town and through the quiet lanes on to the House, 
more soberly now, for we were conscious of how much vic- 
tory meant there, 

** The House stands at the end of an avenue of elms a mile 
long, and the lodge-keeper had the great iron gates open in 
readiness for the first time in his life, and we raced through. 
It was just six, and the sun was going down bebind the 
House and the great elms, and the park lay half in shadow 
and half in twilight, and as we came swiftly up the home- 
stretch we came so soberly that the deer did not run away, 
but merely raised their heads to look. That door of the 
House which opens on the mile of elms is one seldom used; it 
was opened once long «go for William III., and once again 
more lately for the young prince who died, and again that 
day for the Member, On the lawn in front of it all the ien- 
ants stood in their best clothes, with red wherever they could 
put it; and on the steps were the ladies from the other 
houses about, and the officers who had ridden over from the 
camp, and back of them all the servants in their best livery 
and powdered hair. 

‘* And in the centre, standing very tall and quite alone, 
with a red silk cloak falling from her shoulders to the stone 
flagging, was the Lady of the House, And the Member 
jumped out first and ran up the steps and stooped and kissed 
her hand, while she did not look at him, but out acress the 
park, because, being a great lady in the land, she could not 
let these people see how much she cared, as other women 
could. The Candidate had returned bringing his sheaves 
with him, and from the steps of the place which had been 
his home, and to the people who had known bim when he 
was a boy, he made the last speech of his campaign. I do 
not remember that speech now, except that 1 went away 
suddenly in the midst of it, and gazed steadfastly at a some- 
what blurred painting of the ‘Sixth Countess of —— at the 
age of nine,’ but | shall always remember that home-com- 
ing—although it was not my home-coming, and although I 
was a rank outsider and had no business there—and the sun 
setting behind the gray walls, and the long line of elms 
throwing their shadows across the park, and the cheering, 
happy crowd of tenants, and the tall, beautiful figure in the 
red cloak stunding silent and motionless in the centre.” 

These papers aud the good pictures that are scattered 
through them with a generous hand first appeared in Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE from time to time. The information that 
underlies them was collected, I fancy, at the suggestion of 
the publishers or the editor of the Macazrng. If so, it was 
a happy thought and a characteristic achievement; and it 
would seem, from Davis's contribution to the April number 
of the same periodical, that in a similar commission he has 
laid other fields under contribution. *‘ The Writing on the 
Wall” is the title of a story that transports us by the 
easiest method of locomotion that I know—at the cost of no 
greater effort, namely, than that one should throw himself 
back in an easy-chair and open the latest MAGAZINE at page 
773—in a twinkling to Egypt, and to the intimacy of the 
British Consul-General, and era Pasha, and of a Russian 
diplomat, and of that very clever and thoroughly American 
Miss Page. It is a good story, and told in a manner that 
might be cited in illustration of the point I had it in mind to 
make, for it unquestionably has distinction, but it would be a 
pity even to remotely suggest the plot or tendency of a good 
new short story. 

By-the-way, what a globe-trotter, in the sense just referred 
to, one may be with the aid of short stories and an easy- 
chair! Without stirring from this seat, now, or so much as 
taking up another book, simply in turning over the leaves of 
this April number, we find Miss King writing of a Southern 
sugar plantation, George Hibbard laying his plot in Buffalo 
(apparently). Ewan MacPherson with his story called “A 
Pale Girl's Face,” realizing a newspaper incident in a Ken- 
tucky town, Owen Wister, with his living sense of the West- 
ern plains, <_< *“The Promised Laud,” and McLennan 
the precious bit of land that for so long a time has been a 
land of promise—Paris, and I don’t know how much more. 
That's all I have read. Marrion Wiicox. 

* Our English Cousins. By Richard Harding Davie, author of “ The 

iterranean,” “* V: 


Rulers of the Medi % Bibber and Others,” etc. lings 
trated, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $125. Harper & Brothers. 
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ELIZABETH’S BOOK. 


M° . mothers imagine the making of a book requires 
i time, talent, and a ready pen, but Elizabeth’s book, 
which is just the record of a little girl’s every-day life, de- 
manded very little of anything except paste. 

In many respects this book is like one described in a re 
cent Bazar, which a grandmother made for a favorite grand- 
child. That book, however, was filled with souvenirs of the 
child’s far-away relatives, while this is full of hints of Eliza- 
babyhood and childhood, which are often as 
and unreal to the grown-up girl as the maiden- 
hood of her grandmother 

Elizabeth's book is one which lies on the sitting-room 
table, and holds contributions from every member of the 
family.’ Many outside friends are also represented. Only 


last week there came a note from a favorite aunt enclosing 


beth’s own 
shadowy 


a treasure It was Elizabeth's first letter to her, and reads: 
Dear Aunt Nell: Lam four years old. How big are you? 
Elizabeth 


But to begin at the beginning. On the first two pages 
are pasted the family trees of her father and mother, the 
contribution of a dear old uncle. Then comes her photo- 
graph, taxen at four months old Such a treasured picture 
it is, of a rollicking baby who had been laid face down on 
a fur rug, but had succeeded in raising herself on her chub- 
by arms, and was facing the world with a smile of delight. 
Beneath is the announcement of her birth, which a home 





Tatton Gown wrra Jacket Wars. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


newspaper was good enough to print. 
Smal poets raphs of the family, all 
taken about this time, show the friends 
who welcomed her into the world, and 
beneath are written her baby names for 
each, though one tall stately aunt did 
vigorously protest against ‘‘ Dumpy” 
being put under her beautiful face, and 
a gay bachelor uncle was bitterly op- 
posed to going down to posterity as 
‘* Doggie,” a name bestowed upon him 
in recognition of the delightful way in 
which he could bow-wow. Some verses 
this same uncle sent when Elizabeth's 
arrival was made known to him grace 
the next page, and a few of the various 
songs and jingles we sang as we rock- 
ed her to sleep bring back very vividly 
her baby days, and more particularly 
her nights. 

Farther on some newspaper clippings 
tell of the family’s outings that sum- 
men, and a page of pictures cut from 
the prospectuses of summer. resort ho- 
tels records still more plainly the story 
of the summer. A charming amateur 
photograph of the hotel porch, tree and 
vine embowered, and labelled, ‘‘ Here 
many happy hours I squandered when 
I was young,” brings back the sweet 
girl who was baby’s earnest admirer 
that summer, 

All through the book are pasted il- 
lustrations of the various hotels where 
Elizabeth has been a guest. These are 
usually cut from letter-heads, but when 
labelled with date and names of friends 
who accompanied her, they are very 
suggestive. 


Her favorite amuse- 
ment is found on many 
pages, for it is recorded 
as often as it changes. 
The first time it is suck- 
ing her thumb; playing 
with blocks followed. 
A year later came draw- 
ing pictures. A close 
study of her first com- 
plete picture, which is 
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here, leads one to believe that a baby’s idea of the genus 
homo is a creature created mainly as a receptacle for food. 
Illustrating this idea she has drawn her man with a large 
oval representing his stomach, to which are attached four 
short lines, indicating at this period she regarded arms and 
legs of little consequence, while the very small round head 
has only-one feature, and that is a mouth. Later on she has 
illustrated the book with still other sketches, and laboriously 
printed beneath what they are intended to represent, the 
words sometimes affording a clew to the meaning of the 
sketch and sometimes not. Here is a picture that looks like 
a house, but bears the title,“ The Children’s Horse Fiddle,” 
in unsteady capitals, that being Elizabeth's way of pronoun- 
cing ‘‘ Children’s Hospital,” an institution in which she takes 
a deep interest. 

Among the illustrations of the book is the outline of her 
hand. How simple, yet how suggestive, the little outspread 
fat fingers are! On another page is pasted the invitation to 
her first party, with a scrap of her party dress, and a list of 
the little folks present, cut from a morning paper. Beside 
it is a picture taken from the lid of a box of paper dolls, 
and labelled,“ Trophy won at Willa’s party: ‘I dot it, mama, 
by stickin’ de donkey’s tail on de fardest off.’” Near by is 
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her first valentine, with the 
name of the sender, and her 
first Easter card. 

Every year or oftener her 
own photograph is put in, 
and what a record these alone 
make, from that first creeping 
one to the next, langhing on 
her grandfather’s knee; then 
one standing alone, grasping 
with both dimpled hands a 
lace parasol; peeping over 
her father’s shoulder; smiling 
from a group of kindergarten 
children; standing by a cam 
fire in a charming mountain 
resort. The pictures alone, 
ranged in order, are a life’s 
history. A photograph of 
the kindergarten school she 
attends, with the name of her Fig. 2.—Back.or Dress 
teacher and best friend, is Fie. 1. 
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here. A ees mat and picture, samples of her 
first school-work, are pasted near the school, and when 
she grows older her first composition will find a wel- 
come in these friendly pages, which refuse nothing 
which will help to recall her daily life. 

On another page engravings of Materna and Scalchi 
have written beneath, ‘* Elizabeth deeply regretted the 
time she was compelled to waste listening to these sing- 
ers, when she much preferred to ride on the merry- 
go-round at the Exposition of 1893.” 

The summer of 1893 is called to mind by two pages 
filled with pictures. Among them an exquisite cut of 
an electric launch on the lagoons at the World's Fair 
is labelled, ‘‘The launch from which Elizabeth saw 
the Princess Eulalie.” Another very accurate illus- 
tration of the German toy exhibit has written beneath, 
**The exhibit which filled Elizabeth's soul with de- 
light.” Of course there are pictures of the Hagenbeck 


lions, and the donkey Rosalie on which she rode in 


Cairo Street. 

A few photographs of particular friends are scatter- 
ed through the leaves. A beautiful cut of Dr. Barrows, 
taken from an illustrated magazine, is marked, “* The 
kind friend with whom Elizabeth exchanged stories at 
Chautauqua, August, 1891.” A picture of her doctor, 
cut from a medical journal, has beneath it her own 
remark: ‘‘I fink my doctor describes me too much 
medicine.” 

This is only a partial description of the many things 
to be found in Elizabeth’s book, but it will serve to 
show how easy it is to gather materials for a life’s 
history, which, while requiring little time or effort to 
make, wili one day have a value for its owner almost 
beyond price. ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER. 
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A WOMAN’S WOMAN. 
.. are the chief character- 


istics of the woman's woman? 

a woman who is beloved by her 
own sex, who finds her greatest en- 
joyment in their company, who is 
what the Italians call simpatico— 
reaching out her gentle hand alike 
to the grandmother in her easy- 
chair, to the girl just balancing on 
the threshold of life, to the young 
mother with her little ones about 
her, and to the cook in the kitchen 
among-her pots and pans? 

Certainly the woman’s woman is 
not purely domestic, for the merely 
domestic woman is inevitably nar- 
row. Her bread may be excellent, 
her house free from dust, her table 
up to the mark; but her range is 
limited, and many doors of her 
heart are shut to all except her own 
family. 

The woman’s woman cannot nar- 
row herself thus. She must care 
for a great many people and a great 
many things, and touch life at a 
hundred points. Whether she is 
married or single makes little dif- 
ference. She is alive to whatever 
interests her sex, but she is not 
slightly insane on the subject of her 
sex, nor does she spell ‘‘ woman” 
invariably with a capital ‘‘ W.” 
She feels herself a human being, 
not a blending of spirit and angel. 

A woman's woman can penetrate 
under the surface. With a certain 
witch - hazel wand she discovers 
people who have heartaches, who 
are catrying burdens too great for 
them, who cannot sleep at night for 
cares and troubles, and somehow 
her touch of the hand, her smile, 
and her gentle word bring them 
ease and relief. 

The woman’s woman makes al- 
lowances. She sees that life is hard 
for some people, or that they have 
not had a chance— she is come 
to help them. She enjoys hersel 
quite as well, perhaps better, with , 
a crowd of girls who are chattering {| 
gayly, or in a company of mature 
women who are talking over their 
affairs, as she does in mixed society, 

She does not always appear at 
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her best in the drawing-room, nor can she talk, as a 
usual thing, very well to a throng. At a dinner table 
she may be rather silent, except to her neighbor, but 
if you get her in a corner where she has a congenial 
companion you will hear the ripple of low voices, and 
sometimes a bright little breaking laugh, and you will 
know that the woman’s woman is enjoying herself and 
giving pleasure. 

She is always the most delightful of guests, for she 
has a faculty of amusing herself, and she does not re- 
quire the presence of men, either singly or in num- 
bers, to show her at her best. In the country, at a 
summer hotel, she is invaluable. She can entertain 
the children, talk pleasantly to the old lady who is 
rather deaf, and therefore left out of much that is go- 
ing on, listen patiently to the complaints of the rheu- 
matic, or the recitals of those whose tales are often 
told, never showing by a look or the quiver of a mus- 
cle that she has heard the bright story many times be- 
fore. All her life the woman’s woman is apt to live 
for others. Her greatest charm is perhaps her unself- 
ishness. She is altruistic not on principle, but sim- 
ply because she cannot help herself—she is born so. 

The woman’s woman is old-fashioned-in many of 
her notions, and opens wide eyes of horror at flirta- 
tions carried on by those who should have Jeft such 
frivolities behind them when the streak of silver 
came into their dark hair. As fair and sweet, as true 
and restful, as dear and lovable as our mothers and 
their mothers before them, the woman’s woman holds 
our hearts in her hand, and men, albeit this is an ap- 
parent contradiction, like her well, and accord her 
deference and respectful homage. 
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A BOY’S POCKETS. 


N Y little girl has one pocket in 

her frock and two pockets in 
her little jacket. My boy has two 
pockets in his trousers, three in his 
jacket, two in his overcoat, every 
one of them crammed to bursting 
with odds and ends of every de- 
scription. My husband has, by ac- 
tual count, fourteen available pock- 
ets in the costume in which he daily 
faces the world. I frequently am 
minus even one. Not long ago I 
wore a gown out to the last shred 
of respectability, and discovered 
when ripping it up to the end that 
a part of it might be made useful 
in another gown, an entirely un- 
worn pocket, so cunningly hidden 
away that it had never been of the 
least advantage. 

A boy’s pockets are his certificate 
of empire. In virtue of his pock- 
ets he belongs to the stronger and 
more aggressive sex. Standing with 
hands in pockets, the miniature man 
surveys his little world wiih the 
port of a conqueror. All through 
life he will carry the sceptre of do- 
minion by right of his pockets, in 
which, whatever his degree, he will 
carry the sinews of war. 

The amount of inconvenience, of 
worry, of absolute distress, occa- 
sioned to women by the lack of 
pockets is almost tragic. No place 
for her keys, for her pencils, for her 
purse, for her handkerchief, poor 
wretch, she must carry them all 
in one little struggling, encum 
bered hand. She wishes to use a 
fountain-pen, and her desire is 
thwarted by her limitations, for the 
pen must be carried in an upright 
position, as in her good man’s vest 
pocket it readily can be accommo- 
dated; but she in vain strives to 
perpendicularize her pen. In ber 
single pocket, located Joosely in the 
gown of her skirt, it wobbles about, 
head downward, the ink oozes out 
and ruins her handkerchief, and the 
result is disastrous to pen and to 
pocket alike. 

The boy, my boy, takes solid 
comfort in his pockets, and no won- 
der. They are handy repositories 
for a bit of string, a cork, a knife, 
a lump of very sticky molasses 
candy tied up in brown paper, a 
piece of licorice, n morsel of chew- 








ing-gum, some postage-stamps, a slate-pencil, a lead-pencil, 
the leaf of a story-book torn from some old favorite, the last 
school report, half a dozen marbles, and a hideously dirty 
bull of a boy's handkerchief. Blessings on the boy! He 
never has pockets enough, and those he has do bulge out 
and get out of shape, and they indicate a very plebeian and 
sltogether miscellaneous and promiscuous taste, but they 
are the sign manual of a genuine lovable all-round boy. And 
every mother knows about them, and has an admiration for 
them, since they are her boy's pockets 





M. Pact Bouncer has gone home with note-books filled 
with items and incidents of American life, and in time the 
hivh life and fast life of our cities and watering-places will 


be shown up from the Parisian’s point of view. Madame 
Bourget, who is so great an aid to her husband, was as alert 
and keen eyed to the strange and interesting phascs and 
characters around them, and added to the notes anything M 
Bourget might have missed. New York, Newport, Chicago, 
und Washington may all expect to see themselves as this 
fin de siecle Frenchman saw them—and may not feel flattered 
iu the pictures 
Benjamin Constant, the French painter, who has brought 
so much of Oriental life and light into European picture-gal 
icries, has been travelling in the United States for the past 
six mouths. He came over to attend the World's Fair, and 
to paint the portraits of Messrs. Childs and Drexel. He bad 
only concluded the sittings and signed their portraits when 
their deaths occurred, which has made some superstitious 
ones fear the brush of M. Constant. The distinguished 
Parisian was next the guest of the French ambassador at 
Washington, and while there completed, in eight hours, a 
portrait of M. Patenotre, which is regarded as his best work 
~Thomas Hovenden, the artist, who was so long a part of 
Philadel phia’s artistic circle, has left that city and establish 
ed his studio in Washington, The depicter of ‘* Elaine” has 
high rank also as a luncdseape artist, and finds an admirable 
field for his out-door work in the immediate surroundings 
of the capital 
Mr. Cron Wright, the betrothed of Miss Olive Schreiner 
(the author of Te Story of an African Farm), is a member 
of the Cape Parliament, a clever speaker, and a successful 
farmer. Ue ts said to be four or five years younger than 
his prospective bride 
Miss Matt Crim, the 


stories and character 


young Georgia girl, whose short 
sketches have atiracted much attention 
in the leading magazines, is a thin pale slip of a girl with 

ray eyes and blond hair, and net at all to be suspected of 
evolving such powerful and pussionate characters even in 
her imagination. She has passed several winters in New 
York, and this season has been made much of in Washington 
literary circles 

Miss Abby Leach, A.M., Professor of Greek at Vassar 
College has lately been elected a member of the Archeo 
logical Lustitute of America It was under Miss Leach’s 
direction that the Greek play Antigone was produced lust 
spring by Vassar students 

The San Francisco chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution propose to plant in Golden Gate Park 
a “‘hberty tree” to perpetuate the name of the society in 
California. The roots of this tree will be embedded in soil 
tuken from Revolutionary battle-fields, and from the graves 
of the heroic men and women of the Revolution. As Cali 
fornia had no Revolutionary battle-fields of her own, Mrs. 
\.8. Hubbard, Regent of San Francisco, has sent out letters 
requesting contributions of such historic earth from other 
Siates. Among the interesting contributions that have al 
ready been received is a small portion of earth from the 
grave of General Lafayette, sent by the French government 
Mrs. Leo Knott, former Regent of Maryland, has sent por 
tions from the graves of General Otho Holland Williams and 
General Jobn eee Howard, who are interred in old St. 
Pual's Cemetery, Baltimote, and from that of Major John 
Phelan, of the Massachusetts Line; and Mr. Harper Carroll, 
of Carroliton, bas forwarded a vine from the wall of the 
chapel in which his illustrious ancestor, Charles Carroll, is 
buried. The tree will be planted with appropriate cere 
monies, and will be enclosed by an iron fence, on which will 
be a copper tablet suitably inscribed. 

Mabel Perey Haskel!, a beautiful and accomplished 
young woman of Boston, made a charming impression in 
her recent lecture before the College Club of that city. She 
deseribed her trip last summer to Iceland from Edinburgh, 
eid the Faroe Islands, and gave many interesting details of 
the scenery aud vegetation, as well as of the social life of 
the far-off Northern isle. 

—Miss Stella King is a woman of fascinating personality 
who has been very successful in her parlor recitals, of which 
she bas given over a hundred in New York. Her selections, 
whether humorous, heroic, or pathetic, are equally well ren 
dered. In her recitals great dramatic ability is held in check 
by perfect taste and a simple, natural manner. Ata charm 
ing purlor entertainment given at the house of Mrs. Howard 
Carroll, in Thirty-eighth Street, Miss King delighted the 
audience by the dialect delineations in which she excels. 


AT THE KING'S DAUGHTERS FAIR. 
BY MRS. M. © HUNGERFORD. 

r % ERE is no better way of keeping abreast with the popu 
lar taste in fancy-work than to attend church fairs and 
charity bazars in large cities. This year there is much col- 
or and glitter in the display at these places, but bardly the 
novelty ove mightexpect. Perhaps originality is exhausted, 
und we must satisfy ourselves with making as many vari- 

ations as we can in the repetition of well-known articles, 
Ata parlor fair given by a group of King’s Daughters I 
saw a Variation of the indispensable and ever-present centre 
piece that was entirely new to me, although I cannot hope 
it is a novelty to every one of the Bazar’s innumerable 
readers. It was a wreath, large in circumference, made of 
a double row of wild roses embroidered solidly in pink silk 
upon very firm white linen. The flowers were supplied 
with an abundance of foliage, with sprays breaking in' | the 
outline of the wreath in some places. The outside edge of 
oue row and the upper edge of the inner row were h 
buttou-holed with five silk, and the linen cut away from the 
centre as well as the outside, which is unusual. The circle of 
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roses, having no centre, looks, when laid upon the table-cloth, 
almost like a wreath of real flowers, and the effect is very 
unique. Probably a wreath of pansies or daffodils, and per- 
haps still other flowers, could be arranged in the same way, 
und an edge of the same could be worked upon doilies to 
match. 

A useful, if less artistic, table centre is made of a piece of 
damask table-clothing in a far-apart pattern of dollar-sized 
lisks. The damask fs sold by the yard, and five-eighths of 
a yard is sufficient, as it cau be cut across the width as well 
as any other way. The bordering which is woven on the 
sides can be cut off, and there will still be more than suffi- 
cient jength for the table centre. The damasked circles are 
covered with satin stitch in shades of yellow, five or six 
shades being used in each. The toning should vary, some 
disks being darker in tint. The edge of the piece may be 
button-holed all around in scallops marked out with a ~ Boos 
dollar. These may be worked with white linen floss, or with 
= silk matching one of the medium tones in the em- 

roilery. 

A table set sold at the King’s Daughters Fair is worth de- 
scribing, as having a woodland reminiscence which made it 
picturesque. I think I have once before spoken of a similar 
idea in « dmall way, and I should be glad to believe that 
this very beautiful result was the evolution of my small 
suggestion. The set comprised a table centre and a dozen 
doilies. The material was white glacé silk cut in circular 
form. The centre piece was twenty-two inches in diameter. 
although, of course, in imitating the article the size would 
be optional with the worker. autifully pressed ferus of 
the most delicate varieties were laid upon the silk and fast- 
ened down by only an occasional drop of mucilage. A 
touch of bright color was given by a few small maple leaves 
of glowing red. Another circle of bolting-cloth was laid 
over the decorated silk, its transparency allowing the ferns 
and leaves to be distinctly seen while holding them in place 
perfectly. Covering the join of the two materials at the edge 
was a row of inch-wide white silk fringe with a little head- 
ing of silver. The doilies had the same arrangement of 
silk and bolting-cloth, imprisoning smaller fern fronds, or a 
pretty grouping of fairylike sepies 1 was assured by the 
maker that the articles, notwithstanding their fragility of 
appearance, were more durable than the hand-painted bolt. 
ing-¢loth things that we handle so carefully and prize so 
highly 

Among the offered wares were match-safes in endless va- 
riety, and stick-pin holders made of cups and saucers of 
dainty ware. The cup is filled with a hair-stuffed cushion, 
fitted in tightly enough to give it permanence. If the china 
is Dresden, the silk top to the cushion is made of creamy 
white India silk embroidered with the Dresden flowers. 

Odd pin-cushions for the bureau were made in clever 
counterfeit of ripe yellow pumpkins, The silk of the cush- 
ion was cut in melon quarter pieces, something as the once 
popular tomate cushions were made, and the thick stalk 
was a genuine stem plucked from a real pumpkin vine and 
skiJfully fastened to the imitation vegetable. 

A parlor album was shown of which the greatest novelty 
was its purpose, it being intended to record scraps from the 
wit, wisdom, or household lore of the owner's visitors. A 
new receipt, a novelty in entertaining, a quotation that ex 
presses a thought pleasant to both hostess and guest, and 
some quaint or merry speeches of children known to some 
guest, can all be recorded, with the date of entry, and the 
album will, as it fills, be a household treasure, and quite a 
help iu entertaining the callers who stop for tea and chat by 
its suggestions for conversation. To make the album, buy 
w bound blank book and fit a pretty adjustable cover over 
the less pretentious one of commerce. With fine silk a 
motto, first written in pencil in a legible hand, may be 
worked in outline stitch. ‘If you have a thought to spare, 
write it here,” is a good sentiment for the purpose d 
broth which many cooks prepare but never spoil,” is an 
other, and above this last can be drawn and worked a gypsy 
soup-kettle, with its three supporting-rods. The album may 
be given a prominent place in the parlor or sitting-room, 
with pen and ink conveniently near at hand. 

Pen-wipers in a dozen different forms were among the of- 
ferings at this fair. For an office desk there were little boats, 
with a toy sailor rowing and a bold filled with small shot. 
‘The mercantile pen-wielder is supposed to despise the fash- 
ion of wiping the pen on cloth, and prefers to dip the inky 
point with a dexterous turn into a bed of shot or a damp 
sponge. For the desks of less businesslike persons there 
were funny little dolls, with superimposed skirts of different 
shades of cloth with neatly pinked edges. Some of the 
dolls held small square baskets for the accommodation of 
postage-stamps. Some pen-wipers that sold well were dolls’ 
heads with college caps on and little white bunds around 
the throat. The heads were securely fastened to a circular 
mat of black cloth, under which were several other pen-wip- 
ing leaves. Japanese heads with the hair curiously dressed 
were sewed upon red circles of cloth that were embellished 
with dashes of gold paint. 

Among larger articles a beautiful piano-stool cover was 
conspicuous. It was a square large enough to fall below 
the stuffed seat, and was slightly wadded to give it more 
substance, and the edges were weighted to keep it in posi 
tion. The face of it was made of~basket-woven liven very 
much covered with a design worked with Berlin wool in 
cross stitch. The pattern was a grouping of musical instru- 
meuts—flute, shepherd’s pipes, castanets, and a mandolin. 
A red silk cord was put on the edge for a finish, and each 
corner had a heavy tassel of the same color. 

With the revival of the Berlin work, some zealous wor 
shippers of ancient ideas have fried to reintroduce the old 
fashion of framing their achievements in this style of work 
and hanging them upon the wall, as their grandmothers 
placed their monuments of industry. But as these new ef- 
forts have not the interest which attaches to antiquity, they 
are simply ridiculous when put into positions that should be 
reserved for works of art. RS screen panels, chair covers, or 
sofa pillows such work is well fitted, or, if it is of exquisite 
fineness, a piece may well be hung upon the wall unframed, 
as old tapestries were hung, but, unless as a means of liveli- 
hood, I hope no worker will risk her precious eyesight in ex- 
ecuting the Berlin work which rivals painting in its fine 
precision. ‘ 

Another piano-stool cover that was much less elaborate, 
but still quite showy for the amount of work involved, was 
made of a skilful arrangement of the mould crochet-work 
that has now so many admirers. The whole square was 
worked in dark gray brilliant thread, and the triangles and 
other forms were arranged to produce almost an architect- 
ural effect. The crochet over the moulds was very heavy 
and close, and most of the bars which were worked in to 
connect the forms had little picots, which gave additional 
richness to the work. The border was made by a line of 
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rings, arranged in ips of three, to form a heading for a 
deep fringe of the pet thread. The piece was lined with 
red satin, and was designed to be secured permanently to the 
stool by the help of brass-headed nails, as it would be too 
light to keep in position if adjustable. 


Dress Trimming.—Mohair Braid and Crochet Work. 


See illustration on page 264. 


T= simple and effective dress trimming can be made in 
black or white. It is composed of two rows of mohair 
braid a quarter or three-eighths of an inch wide, conneeted 
and edged with — crochet- work in knittivg-silk, with cro- 
chet rings along the edges. To connect the two braids work 
by turns a slip stitch into the lower edge of the first, a dou- 
ble crochet into the upper edge of the second braid and 1 
chain stitch. Along both edges work as follows: 1 double 
crochet te begin, + 7 chain, a slip stitch on the preceding 
double, 11 single crochet around the 7 chain, a slip stitch’ ou 
the same double with the preceding slip, 3 times by turns 2 
chain and 1 double crochet into the edge; repeat from *. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “ Mactrop or Dane,” “ Warre Wines,” “ Youanpe,” 
“Tue Staanes Apventuses oy a Puarton,” ero. 


CuapTer XXY. 
PRINCE BEELZEBUDB. 





T was a brilliant morning—the hills all the way from 
Mull to Kingairloch clear to the top—the sea a vivid 
aud trembling blue—the sunlight warm on the yellow-green 
slopes of Kerrara. Aud the councillor, rejoicing in the 
sweet air and in the proud consciousness of manly vigor, 
was gayly humming to himself: 
“If you on my dear one should gaze, should gaze, 
If you were to bear what she says, she says, 
If you heard my pretty 
Une singing ber ditty, 
Your bosom would get in a blaze, a blaze.” 

Nevertheless he had business on hand, for be carried a 
small parcel tucked under his elbow; and in due course he 
left the harbor-front, and passed along a side street, until he 
came to Long Lauchie’s shop, which he entered. Macln- 
tyre looked up from his work, the sallow face more sunken 
and melancholy than ever. 

‘**Good-morning, friend Lauchlan,” said the councillor, 
blitheiy, as he undid the parce), producing a pair of danciug- 
shoes. ‘‘l've a bit job here I wish ye’d do for me. € 
fact is, once or twice lately, when I've been at a litle merry 
making, the next day I've noticed my toes hurt me round the 
outside—not that it’s gout or anything of that sort—for I’m 
a very moderate drinker—though the doctor says I might us 
well give up beer—” 

* Beer,” observed Lauchlan, sadly shaking his head, ‘* beer 
isa mocker. And moderate drinking, Mr. McFadyen, that's 
the worst of any. That's the fatal thing. Look at the in- 
surance companies—look at the percentage in favor of the 
total abstainer—moderate drinking is jist one step on this 
side of perdeetion—” 

*‘Oh, hang your insurance companies!” cried the coungil 
lor. ‘Listen to me, now. I've been thinking you could 
make a bit slit along the side—close to the sole—and it would 
not be seen if I wore black stockings. Do you understand? 
A little bit easement, as it were; for I’m just desperate dis- 
inclined to get a new pair—a new pair of shoes is torture to 
me for months. Do ye understand, Lauchlan—a slit that 
will not be seen—” 

‘Oh, yes, yes,” said Long Lauchie. He examined the 
shoes, and carelessly put them aside; it was not a paying job. 
Then he rose, and as his visitor was leaving, Lauchie ac 
companied him out to the front. 

: It's tine weather,” remarked the shoemaker, as he glaneed 
up and down the pavement. 

But of a sudden his countenance underwent an extraor- 
divary change. Amazemeut first, then terror—abject terror 
—was in his eyes. 

**God help us,” he exclaimed, as he instantly slunk back 
into the entry, “‘there’s that woman! Mr. McFadyen, tell 
her I’m dead!—tell her I'm not living here any more.” And 
with that he vanished, leaving the councillor not a little be- 
wildered. 

‘There now appeared on the scene a woman rather short of 
figure, with sharp aud augular features, sandy hair, and viu- 
dictive gray eyes. 

“Was that him? Did I see him?’ she demanded of the 
astonished McFadyen; but she did not wait for an answer, 
she whisked by him, and went straight into the cobbler’s 
shop, which was apparently empty. ‘‘ Where are you, you 
scoundrel!” she called aloud—looking round at the vacant 
spaces. ‘I'm for wee face to face thistime! No more 
banishment for me, and living on friends, when there's a 
drunken vagabond should be supporting me!" 

The councillor had followed her—she was partly address- 
ing him. 

* I’ve heard of his goings-on!" she cried. “I’ve heard of 
his practices! But I'll see to it that there’s no woman com- 
ing about this house—a decent, respectable Louse it was 
until I was forced to leave it by that drinking ne’er-do-weel. 
Aud just let me find the hussy; my word, ay put my ten 
commandments on her, that will I! And where is he? 
—where is he?—let me get at him now!” 

She marched along the passage; with swift and bodeful 
steps she ascended the staircase; she flung open the door. 
But apparently the shoemaker’'s apartments, which con 
sisted of a kitchen and bedroom, were tenantless. 

**Where are you, you scoundrel!” she called again, iu 
menacing tones. ‘‘ Let me see ye!—let my ten nails get at 
ye!” 
meee My good woman,” the councillor protested, ‘‘ this is en- 
tirely reprehensible! If you have a complaint to make, let 
it be done in order. There’s law and civilized custom in this 
town—” 

“ Ay, would ye defend him, you old + ewe of she re- 
torted, furiously. ‘‘ Ye’re as bad as he is, I can see by your 
looks! Blackguards both o’ ye, that’s what ye are!—But ye’ll 
not hinder me!” 

From the empty kitchen she swept into the empty bed- 
room ; and there the first object that appeared to attract her 
attention and her wrath was a small mirror standing on the 
top of a chest of drawers. 

* Beguu in Hanrer'’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVII. 
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** Ay,” she exclaimed,“ and has she been decking herself in 
front of my glass, the brazen trollop? But she'll deck her- 
self at my gluss no more!” She lifted a cane-bottomed chair 
and with one drive sent the mirror, glass and wood-work 
and all, into a hundred fragments. ‘‘ And looking at m 
pictures too?” the virago screamed in ber rage; and th 
time the legs of the cane-bottomed chair went crashing 
through a framed and glazed colored print of St. John the 
Baptist. “And my ewer—and my soap-dish—and my 
tumbler—"” The work of devastation proceeded apace-, the 
noise was like the falling of tenements during an earth- 
quake ; until at length, when nothing breakable had been 
left, the shoemaker's wife put down the chair in the midst 
of the ruins, and seated herself on it, a smile of pitiless tri- 
umph on her face. 

* Let Ler come vow!” she said, with cruel irony. ‘‘ Let 
her come and take possession! Maybe she'll deck herself at 
my glass, and be keeking into my press, and thinking that 
I'm going to stop at Fort William for ever and ever, and 
let him and her and their fine jigmaleeries pass by without 
a word! But maybe she'll not find it so easy now to pul on 
her ribbons in front of my glass—” 

** Really—really,” said. the councillor—who for pruden- 
tial reasons had remained at the door—‘‘ really—if you are 
Mrs. Maclntyre—” 

“Ifl am Mrs, Maclutyre?” she cried, her small gray eyes 
pec nit with anger. ‘‘Whatam I, then, if 1 am not Mrs. 

facIntyre? What «do you take me for? Do ye think I am 
one of the low creatures you and he consort wi’? Away 
with ye about your business, you old profligate! Here I am; 
and here I sit; until that man comes home.” 

But at this point she seemed to change her mind. She 
rose, seized the chair, and advanced to the door; and when 
the councillor—only too ready to give her a wide berth—had 
made way for her on the landing, she proceeded down the 
staircase and took up a position in the entry. 

** Let him try to get into either shop or house,” said she, 
as she planted herself — on the chair. ‘‘1'm ready for 
him. I've had enough of living upon friends, and him spend- 
ing every penny in the public-houses—” 

** Really, Mrs. MacIntyre,” said the councillor, as he sidled 
past her in order to have free access to the street,*' if you 
couvsider yourself injured, this is not the proper manner—” 

‘*‘Away with ye, ye wicked old wretch!” she broke in, 
scornfully. ‘* You're worse than he is—you're a bundred 
times worse than he is, or you wouldna be making excuses 
for him. But you need not come with your excuses to me, 
What | want is Lauchlan MacIntyre; and face to face will 
I have him before me, if 1 wait here till the Judgment-day. 
Here I am; and here | sit; if he has anything to say to me, 
I am ready for him.” 

Confronted by this implacable resolution, the councillor 
found himself helpless; but indeed he did not feel called 
upon to interfere further, for he was no particular friend of 
the shoemaker's. Accordingly, and not unwillingly, he took 
his leave—reflecting that married life appeared occasionally 
to have its drawbacks, and wondering by what mysterious 
means Long Lauchie had managed to escape. 

But at this precise moment Long Lauchie had not yet 
escaped, he was only on the point of escaping. It was not 
until the wild commotion of the furniture. breaking had sub- 
sided—it was not until peace once more reigued in the de- 
molished room—that a black head and yellow visage were 
slowly and cautiously protruded from under the counter- 
pane of the bed. A careful look round—and the prone 
figure of the shoemaker followed. As Lauchie rose to his 
feet, the last rumblings of the storm were still audible below ; 
for he could hear his injured wife announcing to the coun- 
cillor her determination to remain a fixture; but here, in this 
little room, a painful stillness prevailed; the tornado had 
expended itself, leaving nothing but wreckage and ruin. 
Lauchian did not stay to contemplate this lamentable spec- 
tacle. For a moment or two he listened intently; then on 
tiptoe and stealthily he crossed over to the window; he lis- 
tened again; and presently, and with the greatest wariness, 
he began to raise the lower sash. One inch—two inches— 
and there was no creaking. A few inches further—and 
there was room for him to put out his head and reconnoitre: 
he perceived that with the aid of a rain-water barrel it was 
possible for him to reach the ground. So again he raised 
the window a few inches, and this also was accomplished in 
blessed silence; he put one leg over the sill; its fellow fol- 
lowed; then the long, lank body; in a second or so Lauch- 
lan’s feet were resting on the solid wooden covering of the 
water-butt. From thence he dropped into the yard; he 
scrambled over the stone wall; be pursued his way swiftly 
along the lave until he gained a side-street; and there he 
found safe haven in a public-house with which he seemed 
to be familiar. 

“A glass of whiskey, Mr. Pattison,” he gasped—for these 
upwonted exertions had rendered him breathless 

** But what have ye done with your hat, Mr. MacIntyre?” 
said the publican, as he proceeded to get the cordial. 

‘Then Lauchlan remembered that he had nothing on his 
head save its natural covering. 

Oh,” said he, uneasily, ‘‘ the—the wind blew it away. 
But I’m sure you'll be lending me one, Mr. Pattison, until I 
get home.” 

And then it sadly occurred to him that for him there was 
no returning home, while that fearful being barred the way; 
and in his perplexity and helplessness he resolved upon con- 
fessing the truth to Mr. Pattison. 

“No,” said he, ‘‘I will not tell you any lies. And the 
fact is, Mr. Pattison, that I have ran aweh from the house, 
for my wife is there, and raging like a she-duvvle, and abl 
the furniture brokken, and I do not know what more she 
would be doing if I went back.” 

** Well, that is a pretty pass!” said the sympathizing pub- 
lican. ‘* Ye'll have to take Sandy the policeman with ye, 
and drive her out.” 

**Sandy?—the lad Sandy?” remonstrated the shoemaker, 
in accents of reproach. ‘' The poor lad!—could I ask him 
to face a raging teeger like that?” 

‘* And what will you do, then?” was the next question. 

** Ay, that is what I am not knowing myself,” answered 
Lauchian, with something of a melancholy air; and there- 
upon, having borrowed a hat from Mr. Pattison, he set out 
once more on his travels. 

Now it happened during his subsequent wanderings from 
one howff to another that the homeless shoemaker encount- 
ered Niall Gorach; and it occurred to him that he could not 
do better than engage the half-witted youth to go and pry 
about and discover whether Mrs. MacIntyre had as yet taken 
it into her head to vacate the premises. When Niall had 
been got to understand what was wanted, he went off; but 
on his return bis report was discouraging; the *‘ wumman” 
was still in the entry seated on a chair. The disconsolate 
shoemaker now took Niull with him us the only companion 
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that was available; and as a few glasses of whiskey, taken 
at various points and s , had made him communicative, 
not to say amiably garrulous, he described to the lad the un- 
happy predicament in which be was placed. 

“It is I that could drive her out of the house,” said Niall, 
in a darkly meditative manner. He spoke in Guelic. 

* You?” rejoined the shoemaker iv the same tongue, and 
he was laughing now and very merry. ‘‘ Oh, yes, it is your 
head that has the sense in it, aud no mistake! And do you 
know what she would do to you, my fine bey?—she would 
eat you at a mouthful! Oh, yes, you are the grand one to 
drive her out of the house!—” 

‘* What will you give me?—will you give me a sixpence?” 
said Niall, paying no heed to his playful irony. 

“But before I give you a sixpence, or the half of a 
sixpence,” said the shoemaker, with contemptuous mirth, 
“maybe you would be for telling me how you are going 
vear her? Niall, my fine lad, you do not know what that 
kind of a woman is, or twenty hundred sixpences would be 
no temptation for you—” 

** As soon as it is dark,” said Niall Gorach, doggedly, ‘* it 
is I that could drive her out, if there is a backway into the 
house.” 

‘‘And how would you do it, my noble hero—how would 
you do it?” he asked—but he was fumbling about in his 
pocket for a match. 

‘**| would show her the Prince,” said Niall, with his elfin 
eyes peering upwards to his companion’s face. 

Long Lauchie only laughed and giggled the more. 

‘It’s little you understand, my brave youtli, what kind of 
a woman that is, Aw, Dyeea, she would eat you at a mouth- 
ful! Do you think I would allow it?—no, not if Sundy the 
policeman went with you—” 

* Will you give me the sixpence?” said Niall; and then he 
added, in a mysterious whisper: ‘‘ 1 would show her Prince 
Beelzebub ; and any one that is seeing him will go mad. 
There was a man at Taynuilt that struck me with a whip; 
and one night Prince Beelzebub went to see him, and he was 
ill in bed for more than a week after it. Maybe—well, 
maybe he was not for striking me with a whip during that 
week,” 

The shoemaker began to show a little more attention, 
though he was stil] incredulous and vaguely amused. 

“Now what is the witch’s cantrip you would be after, 
you limb of Satan!” he exclaimed. ‘* Well 1 know there are 
queer things get into that noddle of yours; but sure I am, 
my famous warrior, that you would make the greatest mis- 
tuke of your life if you tried to go near the she-devil that is 
in my house. Niall, my son, I will tell you the truth, and 
this is the truth—that when she is in the inside of the dwell- 
ing: the outside of the dwelling is the best place.” 

Niall was still stealthily and eagerly scrutiuizing his com- 
panion’s features; but the fact is that Long Lauchice seemed 
now too vacuously happy to pay much heed to anything. 
It was his search after a match that chiefly concerned him. 
There even appeared some probability that he would forget 
all about his wife being in possession of his home. 

** It is not the head ofa man,” continued Niall, still ‘glow- 
ering’ and watchful, ‘that Prince Beclzebub has on him, 
but it is something more terrible than any head, and there 
are two eyes, and the light is on them—” 

‘* Oh, yes, yes,” said the shoemaker, contemptuously, ‘‘ and 
it is a wise lad you are to think of frightening people with 
a hollowed turnip and a candle.” Then of a sudden some 
idea seemed to strike him. ‘* Niall,” suid he, in an under- 
tone, and his bemused eyes were mirthful now, ‘* could you 
give that devil of a woman a fearful fright? Could you, 
now? Is that your intention? For if you do it well, I will 
pay you not one sixpence but two sixpences, and that as 
sure as death. Will you make ber jump? Will you make 
her spring out of her senses? Niall, you are the son of my 
heart! Will you make her fly? Will you make her scream? 
Aw, Dyeea, it would be worth a hundred pounds to see her 
jumping with terror!” 

“ If there is a back way into the house,” said Niall, slowly, 
‘the Prince could get at her—” 

“There is—there is!” said Lauchlan, in great excitement. 
“There is the rain-barrel—and the window I left open— 
Niall, will you make her jump?—will she scream out, do 
you think ?—it is I that would be laughing, if I could hide 
somewhere on the other side of the street—” 

‘* Give me one of the sixpences now,” said Niall, regarding 
him furtively. ‘Maybe I will have to offer something to 
the Prince.” 

Lauchian put his hand in his pocket. 

** And mind you this, you imp of a warlock,” said he, “if 
it is lies you are telling me 1 will break every bone in your 
body.” 

It was some two hours thereafter, as the twilight was 
deepening into dark, that Niall Gorach cautiously clambered 
over the wall of Long Lauchie’s back yard, and crossed to 
the rain-barrel, and ascended to the open window. Between 
his teeth he held the end of a piece of string; and when he 
had reached the sill, and peered into the room to make sure 
no one was there, Le noiselessly hauled up after him a bundle 
to which the cord was attached. The demolished apartment 
was now shrouded deep in gloom, and a profound silence 
prevailed. In this ghostly stillness Niall began to undo his 
bundle; and not a whisper of a sound betrayed his presence. 

About ten minutes or a quarter of an hour later there 
emerged on to the landing one of the most extraordinary 
apparitions that the sick brain of any mortal creature ever 
conceived, It was a figure of more than normal height, 
draped entirely in black, the shoulders, or what might pass 
for shoulders, square, the two extended arms bearing each a 
lighted candle. But the astonishing and alarming feature 
of this phenomenon was that instead of having anything 
like a human head on its square shoulders, the head was 
that of some owl-like animal; and the two eyes, each in its 
hollow recess, caught the light of the candles, and seemed to 
burn with some infernal flame. This hideous and ghastly 
manifestation now proceeded to descend the stairway, vot 
even a rustle of the black drapery giving notice of its ap- 
proach; and when within two steps of the foot it paused. 

‘* Peutateuch!—Pentateuch!” said a mournful voice. 

There was a woman sitting in the dark of the passage. 
At this sound she turned her head; the next moment, with 
a wild scream of terror, she had sprung to her feet; the next 
moment, with shriek afier shriek—and shriek after shriek— 
she had fled into the outer air, and was blindly rushing 
down the street, as if all the fiends of pandemonium were 
after her. She did not seem to know whither she was go- 
ing; she waited for no answer to her piercing cries; to get 
away from this horrible, unnamable, appalling thing was 
her only aim. And meanwhile Long Lauchlan the shoe- 
maker, hidden in the friendly shelter of a door over the 
way, was slapping his thighs, and shakivg and laughing 
with inextinguishabie laughter. 
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Cuaptrer XXVI. 
LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


On one of these evenings Mrs. Maclean was as usual in 
the little parlor, seated in an easy-chair, and placidly knit- 
ting, and Jess, at the central table, was engaged with her 
business accouuts, when Barbara, dressed up in all her 
finery, appeared at the partially opened door. After a sin- 
gle glance round the room, she seemed to hesitate about an 
excuse for withdrawing again. 

“*T was just looking in—” she said. 

‘‘And finding nobody,” suggested the little widow, with 
sly sarcasm. 

This was something of a challenge; and Barbara at once 
went into the parlor and sat down. 

“ Not but that we're rather dull company,” the widow 
continued, * for there's not so many coming about as there 
used to be, The lad Allan I can understand; he is busy 
with his classes; and right glad am I that he is getting on 
so well. But Ogilvie—what have ye been doing to Jack 
Ogilvie, Barbara? They tell me he paid ye great attention 
at the ball of the Gaelic Choir; and he used to look in of an 
evening preity regular; but now one hears or sees nothing 
of him—” 

‘And perhaps it is better I should hear or see nothing of 
him,” said Barbara, sharply, ‘if there is to be such a work 
about my taking a cup of tea at Cowal Ferry!” 

** T did not know there was avy such work made,” rejoin- 
ed the widow, with ber customary good-humor, “though a 
young luss cannot be too careful about appearances.” She 
looked up from her knitting, and scanned the girl's costume 
fora moment. ‘ But are ye sure you were not expecting 
any one. Barbara? You're finely decked out, to be merely 
going down the town on an errand or two. In my youn 
days I would not have thought of putting on a hat anc 
feathers if I was only guing for a can of mulattoes to flavor 
the rice for supper—" 

“Mother,” interposed Jess, glancing up from her ac- 
counts, “you may bave what you like; but rice flavored 
with mulattoes will be no supper for me. Is it molasses 
you mean?” 

** Yes, just that,”’ the widow proceeded, cheerfully. ‘‘ And 
has there been a quarrel between you and Ogilvie, Barbara? 
And are you thinking to fetch him back with a hat and 
feathers? Well, well: Every one must have her own way 
of mauvaging her sweetheart. When I was young they used 
to suy ‘Goat's milk and sweet violets to wash your face 
with, and there’s not a king’s son in the world but then will 
be running after you.’” 

‘Perhaps I am not wishing for any sweetheart,” said 
Barbara, sullenly. 

**And yet,” observed Mrs. Maclean, ber eyes demurely 
bent on her work—‘‘ and yet you took a present—and a very 
handsome present—from Allan Henderson.” 

** Allan Henderson?” retorted Barbara. ‘“‘I do not care 
to have anything to do with him and his ill temper.” 

But at this Jess Maclean fired up. 

**]1l temper?” said she. ‘*‘ And what do you mean by ill 
temper? If to have scorn and contempt for meanness, and 
cunning, and despicable things generally, if that is to be ill- 
tempered, then he is ill-tempered, but not in auy other way, 
Allan Henderson is a man who has his own opinions, his 
own character, his own standards of what is worth seekin 
for; be is not a mere copy and echo of other people; and i 
he does not strive to please, and say preity things, I respect 
him all tlie more for it. Striving to please !—any empty- 
headed coxcomb can do that—” 

‘*Oh, yes, you are always on the side of the schoolmas- 
ter!” Barbara said, tauntingly; and at that Jess Maclean's 
fair and freckled face became suffused with color, and she 
was proudly silent. The widow did not notice her confu- 
sion; she had returned to the subject of sweethearts; and 
she was relating the story of the Northern maiden whose 
lover, on the eve of their wedding, was drowned at sea; how 
the girl pined away and died, her last request being that she 
also should have an ocean grave; how her relatives refused, 
preferring that she should be buried in the church-yard of a 
neighboring island; how, on their setting sail, they encoun- 
tered a dreadful storm that they interpreted as a warning 
from Heaven; and how, when they at length carried out 
her wishes and consigned the corpse to the deep, the phan- 
tom of her lover was seen to arise from the waves and clasp 
her in his arms. It is an old and familiar tale that has 
been told round many a peat fire; but Barbara had not 
heard it; and she listened to it with the entranced eyes of a 
child. 

The narrative had hardly been finished when there was a 
tapping at the door, and the next moment the tall and spare 
form of the young schoolmaster appeared. He looked 
startled, almost dismayed, when he perceived that Barbara 
was seated there; but no escape was possible for him; for in 
an instant the little widow bad dashed aside her work, and 
ran to him,and caught him by one hand, while with the 
other, as she dragged him into the room, she patted him af- 
fectionately on the shoulder. 

** Welcome indeed to the hearth, as they say in the Gaelic,” 
she cried. ‘‘ Allan, my lad, I never see you but I feel that 
blood is thicker than water; and it is only a few minutes 
ago I was talking of your absence; though some would say 
I should not complain since it is plenty of work that has 
been keeping you away. And here is your own chair, that 
always looks empty when you are not here; and you will 
light your pipe now, and give us your news; for though 
Jessie is always telling us of the great things you are doin 
and going to do, sure Tom you will not show yourself octal 
and forgetful of your own people. And I hope the classes 
are getting bigger and bigger, and the boys keeping obe- 
dient—” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jess; with a laugh. ‘Allan is a fine one 
to be teaching those young lads the humanities! It is much 
of the humanities they are likely to learn! -I know the hu- 
manities they are likely to have set before them—impatience, 
and browbeating, and contempt of the whole of the rest of 
the civilized world—” 

“You've never a good word for me, Jessie,” said he, as 
he took his seat. 

“And that's true—that’s true!” inter i her mother, 
quickly. ‘‘She never has a good word for you— before 
your face, Allan; but behind your back—you should just 
hear her! Behind your back—that’s another story! as 
it ten minutes since, was it as much as ten minutes since 
she was defending you, and praising you, and telling us 
how you were different from other people, and wy poy 
splendid, and just the one single person in the world to be 
admired. Oh, yes.” continued the garrulous little widow, 
in her terrible indiscretion, and now she had turned upon 
Jess, ‘‘ yes, yes, you may show as much pivk in your face 








as ye like; but when my cousin's son comes to the house, 
I will see that he is treated with proper civility—” 
I an I bave little to complain of,” Allan said 
Jeasie and I understand each other pretty well, I think.” 
Will you take a cup of tea now, Allan?” the widow asked 
I should be glad of it,” he made answer, ‘‘if it is not too 
And thereupon Mrs, Maclean rose and went 


sure 


much troubK 


to t cupboard: she was delighted that the stiff-necked 
voung man had condescended to accept something at her 
hand 
All this while he had hardly dared to look Barbara's way; 
though his wh ving was conscious of her presence, and 
thrilled in response to it: he knew that her eyes, pitiless 
th they might be, were possibly. even by chance, wan 
der in his direction And by subtle degrees tfe mag 
ne n of this me proximity had again got hold of him 
with all its accustomed and mysterious force; his obduracy 
melted: he was ready 
t forgiv ber every 
thing by n her open 
preference of another 
her b words and 
taunts t miy there 
was al f his win 
g friendly k 
from under t beauti 
f long lashes And 
t seemed so easy and 
reasonable for her be 
kind purely me 
bountiful fted by 
r igh t I r 
t ratetui t x 
ng fabric f ings 
und ready to do a good 
turn wv here How 
) l graciously 
for | eso U as 
. und ‘ 
Nay n what ruta 
‘way did she ue 
ex } nh resisti 
I ullurement and gla 
ir, if her attitude 
wards him was inten 
tionally repellent? 
Here, Barbara,” said 
the light-hearted little 
widow take off your 
black hat and feathers 
ind not sit there lke a 
tragedy empress. Get 
out the cups and 
cers und Jess sway 
wi’ those DooKs irs 
It's a’ to |] our 
’ nh né 
D y man : in 
b “i time und I trust 
she'll treat him well af 
ter such thankless work 
as teaching a lot of idle 
laddies 
No, no, you must 
not say that,” Allan pr 
tested. The schoo 
work during the day 
may be tiresome enough 
nd thankless enough 
but as for my own lads 
that come to me in ti 
evening, Lam just proud 
of them I had no idea 
that in a small place like 
Duntroone there would 
be 20 many worthy 
young fellows dete! 
mined on self-improve 
ment in spite of thelr 
poor and hard circum 
stances Where they 


get time to prepare their 
tasks I cannot imagine 
they 
hour or two 


snatch an 
n the early 


unless 


morning, before going 
to their desk or th 
counter And we be 
haved in their manner 
t 

They'd better be 
said Jess, spitefully 

—civil, and attent 
ive, and anxious to win 
approval. Poor lads 


he continued, with a bit 
of a sigh, and he appear 
ed to relapse into a pro 


found reverie, one 
cannot but sympathize 
with theirambition; but 
if they only knew how 
little a knowledge of 
books will avail them 
when they come to live 
their lives—when they 
come to discover how 
inexorable fate is—and 


how hope ess and cross 
grained the world is 
Now I'll not have ye talk like that, Allan!” the widow 

exclaimed I’ll not have ye give way to your black moods— 
though it’s but natural, living in such a solitary fashion, and 
not coming among your friends as much as ye ought. See, 
try what this will do for you—and a slice or two of cake—” 

He paid little attention. His prematurely lined forehead 
remained dark and meditative; until Jess—whose keen gray 
eyes could read his face as if it were a book—thought fit to 
interfere She said to him, with frank good-nature 

‘Come, now, Allan, listen to me, and I will tell you some- 
thing. Your evening classes promise so well that they will 
soon become an institution; and there is one thing an insti- 
tution cannot do without, and that is an annual soirée. The 


young men will invite their friends, and their sisters, and 
sweethearts; and there will be addresses and songs; and a 
report in the newspapers, so that your classes will be recog- 
nized as one of the established institutions of Duntroone—” 

‘* Indeed, you can talk common-sense when you like, Jess, 
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her mother said, approvingly, “‘if ye would not keep bicker- 
ing at Allan, poor lad. Just a fine advertisement—a fine 
advertisement to help him in the public notice—most useful 
—most useful—for if I may say so, Allan, ye're just a little 
bit inclined to be reserved and unmanageable—” 

A little bit inclined!” said Jess, with a laugh; but im- 
mediately she added, ‘‘ Well, now, Allan, if you think such 
a thing would be liked by the lads themselves, you might 
have the first soirée before the summer vacation.” 

“It’s not much of a vacation my youths will expect, or 
want,” the schoolmaster answered her, and he roused him- 
self somewhat. ‘‘ They are too anxious and eager to get 
on. I hear now and again of some of their schemes and en- 
terprises—most of them translations and useless things they 
could never get published, if they had any desire of that 
kind. But happily there do not seem to be many of them 
aiming at a literary career; I hope none of them, indeed; 


— 





“THE NEXT MOMENT, WITH SHRIEK AFTER SHRIEK, SHE HAD FLED INTO THE OUTER AIR.” 


that will be one disappointment the less for them on their 
way through the world—” 

‘ Your article on the German Folk-songs,” said Jess, skil 
fully intervening—‘‘ when will that be published?” 

‘It is not a subject of much importance,” he made an- 
swer; ‘‘they may hold it over for any length of time. Mr. 
McFadyen seems more impatient about it than I am.” 

**T think all of us,” said Jess, with her gentle gray eyes 
glistening with pride and pleasure—‘‘I think all of us will 
be interested enough when that number comes out!” 

It was now about time for the schoolmaster to be getting 
along to his Latin Class; and as he rose to take his leave, 
the warm-hearted little widow was urgent in her entreaties 
that he should come oftener to see them. The strange thing 
was that Barbara, who had barely spoken a word during 
the visit, and hardly seemed to regard herself as one of the 
company, rose also, and said that she too would be going. 
Of course he could not assume that she was leaving with 
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him—that he was even to be allowed to hold the door open 
for her. When he had bidden good-by to the others, he bade 
good-by to her; and she coldly and formally gave him her 


hand. And then he passed through the shop and out into 
the lamp-lit street: he was on his way home, alone. 

He had not gone a dozen yards when he heard light and 
swift footsteps behind him. 

“Mr. Henderson!” 

The voice startled him; he turned instantly ; and then 
some wild, bewildering hope flashed through his brain. 
Had she relented? Had her heart softened after all? Was 
he now to take her and claim her as hisown? Why was she 
now advancing towards him—here in the magical dusk—if 
all the possibilities of all the world were not wrapped up in 
that slim and elegant figure? 

It was but a momentary madness that sessed him. 
Just behind him there was one of the street lamps; and the 
dull light it shed upon 
her features showed all 
too clearly that it was 
no compassion, no 
kindness, that had 
moved her to this sud- 
den act. The tone of 
her voice, when she 
spoke, gave the final 
death-blow to that dis- 
tracting fancy. 

“I wish to know 
something from you,” 
she said, rather breath- 
lessly, and yet with ob- 
vious determination. 
‘*‘We—we had some 
talk about Mr. Ogilvie. 
And you threatened. 
What is it you have 
said or done to him? 
Something has happen- 
ed: what is it that has 
happened? Why does 
he keep away? It is 
through you. I know 
itisthrough you. What 
is it you have done?” 

He stood irresolute. 
Even with her face cru- 
el, she looked so win- 
some! And then to be 
alone with her— when 
he could seize both her 
hands, and hold her, and 
tell her at last what was 
in his burning heart. 
But then again came the 
despairing conscious- 
ness that it was all in 
vain; her voice was an- 
gry and menacing; ber 
demeanor was a chal- 
lenge. 

“Whatever 1 did, 
Barbara,” he said, quite 
humbly, ‘' it was through 
no wish to injure you; 
it was far different from 
that.” 

“And who asked you 
to intermeddle?” she de- 
manded, with her lips 
grown pale. ‘ And who 
made you the judge? 
Who gave you the right 
to say what would in- 
jure me or not ‘injure 
me?” 

“I told you, Bar- 
bara,” he said, gently. 

‘| told you that I could 
notstand by and see you 
being led into a false po- 
sition through your ig- 
norance of the world. 
Do you know what peo- 
ple would say—” 

‘I do not care what 
people would say!” she 
broke in, sullenly. 

“Then it is for your 
friends,” said he, with 
something more of firm- 
ness —‘‘if you are 80 
wilful, it is for your 
friends to see that this 
man Ogilvie will not 
take advantage of your 
recklessness—” 

“What did you do?” 
she broke in again. 
** What have you done? 
Why does he keep away 
fromus? Itis owing to 
you—it is you that have 
done it— well 1 know 


that!” 
** He can best tell you 
himself,” Henderson 


said, calmly, ‘‘why he 
keeps away from you. 
But a young woman 
would be more regardful of her character who did not show 
herself so anxious about the visits of a young man.” 

** My character is my own,” said she, hotly, ‘‘ and I do not 
wish for friends that have bad suspicions, and that interfere 
where they are not wanted. I do not wish for such friends. 
And if you will not tell me what has happened, then I will 
find out for myself. Yes, indeed! I will get some one to 
help me—but not your help—I can do without that! If 
you have said anything to him in my name, | will find it 
out; and if you have done anything to him, I will find some 
one who will take my part—but not you—not you!—” 

There were some —_ coming along the almost deserted 
pavement; she turned from him without another word, and 
disappeared into the dusk. And then he made his way 
home—to those busy and eager lads whose confident and 
courageous interest in the future lying before them was such 
a beautiful thing, with its touch of sadness too. 

(to ue ConTiINnUED.) 
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TALKING IT OVER. 
BY AMY D'ARCY WETMORE. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS: 
Miss Nixa Moour. Mu. Beerie Farerax. 


Scene.—A library in Miss Moore’s house. A wood fire blaz- 
ing on the hearth. Low bookeases line the walls. Plants and 
flowers fill the windows. Magazines and papers are scatter- 
ed on small tables. An escritoire conveniently stocked with 
writing materials is near the window. A tea table by the 
mantel is covered with dainty cups, old silver, and the in 
evitable kettle. Miss Nina Moore, on a quaint settee, sits by 
the fire pretending tv read 

Time. — Five o'clock in te afte rnoon 





Miss Nina Moore (to herself). 1 wonder if he will come? 
I think he has sense enough to realize that there is no rea- 
son why we should not be friends. Oh dear, 1 hear him 
in the hall! 

Ur. Bertie Fairfax (pushing aside tie portiére). 1 have 
come at your request, Miss Moore. I believe that you sug- 
gested in your note this morning that you would like me to 
bring, instead of send, your letters and—the other things. 

Miss Moore (stiffly). Thanks very much. The letters first, 
if you please; the other things which you so politely name, 
the ring and searf-pins, I care nothing about 

Ur. Fairfax (handing her a small package of letters, gener- 
I did not mean to be rude, but if we 
are to talk things over, as you said, you should not become 
cross at once, you know 

Wiss Moore (not noticing his remark). Are these all the 
letters? I thought I had written to you quite often in the 
lust three months. I have stacks of yours. I believe you 
have lost them 

Ur. Fairfax (guiltily). 1 don’t know; perhaps the others 
are. Sisters have such a way of clearing out a fellow’s 
top drawer 

Miss Moore (indignantly) 
ing idea that! 

Mr. Fuirfax (in confusion). Oh, I did not mean that! 
They —they are only put away so carefully, I will come 
across them some time when I Jeast expect. But you told 
me in your note that you thought it best that we should 
talk over our broken engagement, and I am here for that 
pul p as 

Miss Moore. Yes, let us be perfectly frank with each other; 

the only way to be in such affairs, I always think— 

Ur. Fairfax (interrupting her). You speak like a veteran, 
as if you had dissolved engagements by the dozen. 

Miss Moore (ignoring the interruption). You see, our ev- 
gagement was rather peculiar. I had heard so many plea 
saut things of you from Alice Long that I was prepared to 
like you from the first. Then you had just come from 
Africa, where so few people go, and there was a report that 
you had shot ah elephant; you danced well; you wrote 
clever notes, and sent the most beautiful flowers; and, alto 
gether, I found myself—well, we became engaged before I 
knew what you really were. 

Mr. Fairfax. Your frankness is delightful. I never knew 
more reasous for an engagement than you have just given. 
If it is anything in my favor, I admit the elephant. 

Miss Moore (reminiscently). Yes, 1 do not quite regret the 
affair, but I feel sure that a platonic friendship will be the 
only thing for us,and therefore please observe that I am 
giving you back the ring and watch, but shall keep the 
books and the silver candlestick, which looks so lovely on 
my desk 

Mr. Fairfax (mechanically taking the bundle she offers). 
What do you mean by a platonic friendship? 

Vise J Well, you may come and see me once or 
twice a month. We will take each other out in the german; 
and if you see me at a party with any one I loathe, you can 
come to my rescue. 

Mr. Fairfax (sarcastically). Delightful position! 
very much, Miss Movre! 

Miss Moore. Now you are angry still. I am sure that we 
can do this, and prove to the world that the mere fact of 
having been engaged does not necessarily make us haute 
each other for ever afterwards. 

Mr. Fairfax. A broken engagement is not as a rule con- 
ducive to friendship, particularly when the whole story be 
gan and ended so suddenly, without rhyme or reason, one 
might say 

Miss Moore (wrathfully). One might, of course, be guilty 
of such a rude speech, but it would reflect little to his credit 
or knowledge either. Pray is not every engagement sud 
denly made or broken? 

Mr, Fairfax. Most emphatically no. One should not en- 
ter into such a state except reverently, wisely, and 

Miss Moore (hastily). Now you are quoting from the mar- 
riage service, which is quite foreign to the subject, aud has 
nothing whatever to do with it 

Mr. Fairfax (in surprise), An engagement nothing to do 
with marriage?, I beg, Miss Moore, that you will explain 
What you mean, 

Mixes Moore. Oh, why are you so disagreeable? I hate 
to argue. How different Willie Barton was last year when 
we decided that we could agree better apart. 

Mr. Fairfax (freezingly). Really, Miss Moore, do you con- 
sider such reminiscences in ge taste? You have never 
honored me with your confidences before in regard to Mr. 
Barton 

Miss Moore (slightly embarrassed). Oh, it was nothing se- 
rious! We merely thought that we cared for each other, 
aad found afterwards that we did not. 

Mr. Fuirfaz. Like our own case 

Miss Moore (very angry). How generous you are to remind 
me so often that you made a mistake in asking me to marry 
you! 

” Mr. Fairfax. 1 am sure that I never said so. But why pro- 
long this interview? You must see that we are as great 
failures at platonics as we were in the lovers’ act. 

Miss Moore (scornfully). The “interview” shall end at 
ence; but let me put up the candlestick with the ring, and 
you can give it to Alice Long for an Easter offering. 

Mr. Fairfax, Why should Miss Long's name be dragged 
jato this conversation when I have scarcely had a bow from 
her for months? And why should I be burdened with so 
large a bundle? I do not want the candlestick. Keep it; 
you may need extra light when you write to Mr. Barton. 

Miss Moore ( perfectly furious). You are insulting. Take 
it; Ido not want anything to remind me of one so hateful 
as you are! WhenI wrote you the note I did it for the best. 
I thought that we could at least be friends (beginning to ery), 
but I find you worse in that réle than you were as a fiance. 

Mr. Fairfax (with a man’s horror of tears). Don't cry— 
please don't, Miss Moore—Miss Nina, I am so sorry. 


ally minus enve lupes) 


Your sisters, indeed! Charm 


vore 


Thanks 
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[Draws his chair closer to the settee and tries to take her 
na. 


hand. 

Miss Moore (buries her head in the sofa cushions, pulls her 
hand away, and murmurs through her sobs). 1 suppose you 
will tell your wife, when you get one, what a goose you 
think me. ' 

Mr. Fairfax (smiling). 1 think probably she will know 
without being told. ut, Nina dear, you must not call the 
future Mrs. Fairfax names. Again takes her hand. 

Miss Moore (forgetting to remove it, raises her head slightly 
Srom the cushion). Then we can try platonics. 

Mr. Fairfax (positively). No, darling, we cannot; wiser 
people than we have tried and failed. We are lovers or 
nothing. Nina, sweetheart, look at me. 

Miss Moore (wiping away one or two tears, gazes at him pa- 
thetically). Then we are—but suppose we quarrel aguin, 
Bertie? 

Mr. Fuirfax (seating himself beside her on the settee, and se- 
curing both her hands as hostages). Suppose we do; we can 
make up, as we are doing now. 

Miss Moore (coyly). May I not have my ring? It seems to 
be a sort of chaperon. And will you take better care of my 
letters next time? 

Mr. Fairfax (laughing). That depends upon what's in 
them; so see that they are pleasant, and begin no more with 
‘*Mr. Fairfax, Dear Sir,” like the one I received to-day. 
Besides, they must not savor at al) of *‘ platonics,” although 
I am always willing to come and ‘‘talk things over with 
you. 

CURTAIN. 


THE IMPERIAL SILVER WEDDING IN 
JAPAN. 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


LL Japan with her forty-one millions of people was in 
JX joyful excitement last month over the celebration of the 
Mikado’s silver wedding. Twenty-five years ago the young 
Emperor Mutsuhito took as his bride Haruko, the daughter of 
a court noble of immemorial ancestry, and this year of grace 
sees one of the beautiful customs in the home life of Chris- 
tendom introduced into the country between heaven and 
earth. All Tokyo was festal, and illuminated by night and 
full of rainbow glories by day. The word ‘‘arch,” born 
iuto the language when the Constitution of 1889 was adopted, 
has proved a healthy child. Scores of these graceful erec- 
tions were reared in the capital, and burst into bloom on 
the day of nuptial remembrance. 

This is not the first time the great city has celebrated the 
marriage of an imperial princess. When in 1859 the Regent 
of the Tycoon took the responsibility and signed the Amer- 
ican treaty with the ex-President of the Board of Education 
of New York city, Townsend Harris, he did a great thing 
for Japan, but he jeoparded his life. On the 23d of March, 
1861, he was cruelly assassinated, but before his death he 
had entered into negotiations which were to strengthen the 
threatened stability of the House of Tokugawa, whose princes 
had ruled in Yedo as the Emperor's lieutenants for a quarter 
ofamillennium. In order to unite in harmony the courts of 
Kioto and Yedo, he proposed that the Emperor’s sister should 
come to Yedo and marry the Shogun, or, as we used to say, 
**Tycoon.” After due conclave in the Phenix Palace the 
great Council of Nobles gave its advice favorably, so on 
the 5th of July, 1861, the sister of the present Emperor's 
father received by imperial decree the rank of a princess of 
the blood, and the title of Kazu Miya. Great was the rejoi- 
cing in Yedo when the descendant of the gods was allied in 
marriage to one of the proud Tokugawas. 

Now in our day, when the Tycoon, feudalism, and old Ja- 
- have vanished into oblivion, but while the head of the 

ouse of Tokugawa bears the title of Prince, the eleventh of 
that rank, while Ichijo, near relative of the Empress, heads 
the list, we join the sons and daughters of Japan all over the 
world in sending our congratulations in the language of two 
of their most ancient poets.* Though the poets meant one, 
we mean two. 

“A thousand years of happy life be thine! 
Live on, | lord, till what are pebbles now, 
By age united, to great rocks shall grow, 
Whose venerable sides the moss doth line.” 
And, 
“If ever mortal in the days of yore 
By Heav’n a thousand. years of life was lent, 
I wot not; but, if never seen before, 
Be thou the man to make the precedent!” 


No dynasty in all the present world, and probably none in 
the history of the past, has reigned in unbroken line as long 
as the Mikadosof Japan. We say “ Mikados,” even though 
purists and sticklers for things staring new take us to task 
and rebuke us for not saying invariably ‘‘ Emperors.” True, 
we cannot (except in a Pickwickian sense) say in the lan- 
guage of the Japanese Constitution that the Mikado’s line is 
“unbroken from ages eternal,” nor does historical science 
agree with the popular and official phrase that the first 

mperor, ‘‘Jimmu Tenno, ascended the throne B. c. 660.” 
Nevertheless, what rulers except the Popes can tind a sure 
historical foundation for a line extending through fifteen 
hundred years? While China's dynasties number over thir- 
rh Japan's is one. The present august ruler is the one-hun- 

red-and-twenty-third of the line, unless, with rigid critics, 
we cross out the name of the illustrious Amazonian Empress, 
Jingu Kogo, traditional fairy-tale conqueror of Korea. 

When Mnuisuhito’s boat of life was launched, ‘all was 

rae under heaven.” The happy father, Koméi, gave the 

oy a name which was new on the nation’s bead-roll. It 
means ‘‘ man of peace,” or of ‘* pleasantness,” for no one in 
the court, either of Kioto or Yedo, then saw any war-cloud 
specks in the skies. Earnest thinkers with lean and hungry 
looks, men apt to fall into the clutches of censors and spies, 
and before whom the prisons and dara-kiri cast their shad- 
ows, could, indeed, see several cloud specks, each one of 
which was somewhat larger than a man’s hand. But all 
was serene in Kioto. The birthday, November 7, 1852, has 
interest for Americans. While the tiny bark launched on the 
sea of life started on its career in Kioto, the Mississippi, then 
the finest steam -frigaie in the world, under the stars and 
stripes, was al! ready at Hampton Roads to begin her voy- 
age. Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry pointed his 

row toward the Thorn-rose Castle und its sleeping princess 
in the Eastern seas. He sailed into Japanese history, leading 
the squadrons of twenty vations. 

Eastern and Western civilizations confronted each other in 
full opposition on the 3d of January, 1868, when the young 
Southern clansmen, renders and students of Dutch, seized the 
imperial palace in Kioto. They made the boy emperor 
swear before all the gods of heaven and earth to reform the 

* From Chamberlain's Classical Poetry of the Japanese. 
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abuses of ages, and to establish a government based on pub- 
lic opinion. Almost immediately they ratified the foreign 
treaties in the name of the new Mikado Then, withdrawing 
him from aveeT and seclusion, they placed his feet on the 
solid earth in Yedo, baptizing the Bay-door city with a new 
name—Tokyo. 

These young men—they are gray-haired veterans to-day— 
had faith in themselves and in their young Emperor. So, 
without fear for the future, they had the imperial ruler take 
his bride and celebrate his honey-moon by going from Kioto 
to Yedo even before the civil war was over. Haruko, whose 
name means ‘spring maiden,” the third daughter of Ichijo 
‘Tadaka, was declared Empress of Japan on the 9h of Febru- 
ary, 1869, the day of her marriage to Mutsuhito the Emperor. 
Born May 28, 1850, she is the third daughter of a noble of 
the second degree of the first rank. It must be remembered 
that in Japan no subject can inherit the first degree of the 
first rank until after death, when, in rare cases, the honor is 
conferred by imperial decree. 

Haruko is more than Empress; she isa woman. Sweetly 
gracious in manner, she is intensely and penny interest- 
ed in all that belongs to the welfare, the joy, or the ‘sorrow 
of her people. We bave seen her more than once in attend- 
ance upon the girls’ schools, patiently waiting during hours 
to hear their recitations and exercises. In time of calamity 
and trouble her help is instant and unstinted. Japan as yet 
does not know the organized charities of Christendom. Men 
are ambitious enough, and spend remarkable sums of money 
on enterprises that foster civilization and gratify ambition. 
As yet, however, the great cities of Japan only very faintly 
show those edifices devoted to the alleviation of pain and 
that vast system of endowed and organized charity whieh 
redeem such cities as New York and Chicago from the stigma 
of gross materialism. Indeed, it may be said that, apart 
from certain methods of government assistance in times of 
calamity, systematic benevolence in Japan has been inau- 
gurated by the Emperor and Empress. After earthquake, 
flood, storm, or outbreak of disease, the Empress’s private 
purse is generously opened, and her example stimulates all 
classes of society. 

One of the homes in Tokyo which I had often the pleasure 
to visit was that of lwakura, the Prime Minister, whose two 
sons were educated at New Brunswick, New Jersey, one of 
whom now inherits his father’s title of Prince. Iwakura 
had never seen any but Japanese humanity until well into 
mature life, but when confronted with the keen diplomatists 
of the West, showed marvellous ability. Both before and 
after visiting the United States he was a pronounced pro- 
gressive. je remember once, at a dinver in his own man- 
sion, given to cole | a oumber of Americans, one lady asker! 
him what impressed him most in all the countries during his 
trip around the globe. He answered, promptly: 

**The strength of the central government at Washington. 
In a monarchy I could understand it; in a republic it was a 
mystery to me.” 

When, after escaping assassins and the dangers of. war 
and peace and travel abroad, Iwakura lay in his last sick. 
ness, though the shadow of death then seemed far away, the 
Empress Haruko sent word to him that she would come next 
day to see him. The Premier urged her not to break throug! 
immemorial usage in visiting a subject. Haruko gracious- 
ly replied that she would come not as Empress, but as her 
dear father’s daughter to his old friend, and come she did 

Mutsuhito has been a liberal and ee ruler, ever 
earnest in promoting the welfare of his people. He has 
himself given much study to the life of the world. He isa 
student of German, and takes great pleasure in hearing about 
the governments and countries of other parts of the world, 
and especially those in Christendom. We remember how, 
some years ago, at about the third anniversary of bis mar- 
riage, he invited a young American gentleman to give a 
Stereopticon exhibition of the architecture, social life, and 
customs of the West. Besides the immediate members of 
the royal family, there was a lovely throng of the ladies of 
the court, in their robes of red and white, who looked and 
listened eagerly despite their rigid etiquette. 

It is pleasant to know that the imperial pair have given 
other than formal receptions; not only have many Ameri- 
can and other foreign ladies been present in audience of the 
Empress, but they have enjoyed her garden parties. On the 
day of the celebration of the granting of the Constitution, a 
hopeful innovation was made in imperial etiquette and do- 
mestic life. For the first time in Japanese history the En). 
peror rode out in public side by side with the Empress in'an 
open carriage. This illustrious example has had a wide in- 
fluence upon the nation. Despite inevitable reactions against 
female education, the old custom of a may making his wife 
his chief waiter, and of compelling her to walk behind him, 
will in due time wholly. pass away, as it has in individual 
cases vanished, This twenty-fifth auniversary of the ‘im- 
perial marriage is called by the vernacular press his sil- 
ver wedding (Gikon-shiki). Though officially styled Great 
Marriage Celebration of the Twenty-fifty Year, it is in real- 
ity an imitation of the higher home life and treatmen| wf 
women in the West. Hence its profound significance. At 
means more for Japan and Asia than a bloody battle. , 

It is interesting to note the preparations which werg 
made to celebrate the august event. On the side of the 
government it was proposed to raise to the peerage a number 
of illustrious men who have served the nation. ne of them 
is the son of the man who iu 1868 first proposed the tolera- 
tion of Christianity, and was at once assassinated therefor. 
From his Majesty's private purse there were small gifts 
made to hundreds of old gentlemen and ladies throughout 
the realm who had reached the age of eighty, ninety, or one 
hundred years. It is believed that a sum not very far from 
half a million dollars in gold was expended from. the 
imperial treasury in various gifts, endowments, or benevo- 
lences, and so the event will carry rejoicing into the homes 
of the nation, and bring into hundreds of them honors which 
will be appreciated to the remotest generations. In 1898 
there were in Japan 215,196 oc aan, 7803 persous over 
90, and 111 over 100 years old. ow close the touch of ruler 
and people! 

The [ ae are rich in symbolism. In their lore of 
creation it was a pair of wagtails that first taught mankind 
the art of love, and so these amorous birds not only figure 
at the wedding ceremony, but are multiplied all over 
Japan in gold and silver during these halcyon days. On 
the little whitewood table set between bride and groom, or 
‘flower swain ” and “flower nymph,” are the pine-tree of 
Takasago which never withers, the old lady mt gentleman 
who sweep and rake, always love each other,and never 
quarrel, and the tortoise and stork. Indeed, these are em- 
blems of longevity as well as of marital joy and harmony; 
but probably the emblem, by excellence, of a happily wed- 
ded couple are the Oshi-dori. These love-birds, or ‘‘ man- 
darin-ducks,” are reared and kept for pets in the water-gar- 
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dens of Japan. So we are not surprised to hear that the 
ministers of state and privy councillors combined to 
sent to their Imperial Majesties a pair of beautifully chis- 
elled silver storks (weighing nine pounds). It was also re- 
ove that a Yokohama silversmith received an order 
rom the imperial household for 800 tortoises and cranes 
chiselled in silver, which were designed as presents to the 
guests who had the honor to be invited on the auspicious 
ovcasion. 

Preparations were made by all classes of officers in the 
government service and by the people to show their ap- 
preciation of their rulers by some form of present. Be- 
sides the formal audiences given to the ees, native and 
foreign, there was to be in the Phanix Hall an exhibition of 
the classic No, or ancient dancing. In this we doubt not one 
of the pantomimic operas presented was that of The Old 
Couple of Takasago, or The Robe of Feathers, or something 
out of the repertoire of that ancient Japan in which women 
were the chief creators of literature. To this day the clar~c 
models of Japanese prose, aud, indeed, often of poetry, are 
from the pens of women. 

Surely our country, which, through the tact and leadership 
of Commodore Perry, introduced Japan to the nations of 
Christendom, may send sincere congratulations, anc wish 
long life and continued happiness to the Emperor and Em- 
press of Everlasting Great Japan. 


PARIS CALLING COSTUME. 


See illustration on front page. 


‘_ picturesque toilette de visite is a combination of 
striped silk in poppy red and Havana brown, with a 
skirtof plain brown peau de soie. A jacket of the silk, made 
in Directoire style, has undulating revers, and a collar edged 
with narrow passementerie. It is worn over a fully gather- 
ed shirt waist of brown mousseline de soie. The skirt is 
quite plain. A hat of fancy straw is in poppy red faced 
with velvet of the same shade, and trimmed with white 
plumes. The Suéde gloves are light tan-color. 


VHE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE FRENCH 
SALONS. 


NE day, when I was in Germany several years ago, I re- 
O member going to a hotel to make a call on an invalid, 
a beautiful and delicate woman who lived in Italy, and had 
fullen ill in an out-of-the-way place while she was travel- 
ling. 

‘he room she was in was the best the little hotel had 
been able to offer for what was meant to be an overnight’s 
stay, but it was the most absolutely bare and cheerless place 
one can imagine. The charms of the average room iv a 
country hotel are doubtless known to you, but, in addition 
to bare walls and other characteristic features, this one pos- 
sessed five doors, most of them leading nowhere apparently, 
und all equal wastes of dull, unresponsive paint. I shall 
never forget the almost tragic tone in my friend's voice as 
she said, looking at them,‘* Doesn’t it seem as though they 
took up a great deal more room than is the share of any- 
thing so ugly?” 

The idea of the amount of room that is the share of ugly 
things was a new ove to me, and it was for that reason, 
or perhaps because I saw the doors with a sense sharp- 
ened by the contrast between them and the environment 
that usually met my friend's beauty-loving eyes, that they 
siaid by me. For a long time they used to come to me in 
staring visions, and it was gradually borne in upon me what 
a dull and lifeless thing is the skeleton of most houses, even 
the best of them, when shorn of their outward adornment 
With all our artistic development in a thousand directions, I 
used to ask myself why shouldn't the shell of the empty 
house be as delicate and lovely as the shell of the chainbered 
nautilus? And you can imagine my delight when I found 
that makers of doors and windows, locks and casements, 
were being placed on a level with the makers of pictures 
and statues in the new Salons, and that there were endless 
possibilities nowadays for making beautiful the shells of 
our habitations. It was at last year’s Salon of the Champ 
de Mars that I laid the ghost of my doors. 

Through M. Roger Marx, an art critic on one of the French 
papers, I think, the idea came of having a Salon which should 
be open to the industria) as well as the fine arts. In 1889 he 
wrote an article demanding that workers in ceramics, enam- 
els, mosaics, orfévrerie, innovators of all sorts, should be al- 
lowed to expose their creations side by side with those of 

»ainters and sculptors. ‘*‘ We should like to be able to fol- 
ie from year to year the evolution of their talent,” he said; 
**to see their latest works side by side with those of other 
artists, and they themselves receiving an equal amount of 
honor and fame with the others.” 

Last year nearly two hundred “‘ objects of art” were ex- 
posed in the Champ de Mars, literally side by side with the 
pictures. Viewing all these things together, in this way, it 
was astonishing to find what vistas of beauty in house dec- 
oration have opened of late years. 

One can do little more iv an article like this than suggest 
the lines in which innovators are at work. In doors, for in- 
stance, the most effective thinus were M. Guerard’s etchings 
in pyrochromie, or burut wood. M. Guerard bas developed 
this process into a fine art, and burns strong impressionist 
work into the panels of the doors themselves. One of the 
exhibits at the Salon was what was called ‘‘ A Little Pari 
sian Dwelling.” Framed and hanging on the wall was the 
architect’s plan for the house. Then there was a corner of 
the house itself, with all the motives for decoration, show- 
ing how every bit of space might be made effective. The 
chimney-piece was framed in enamels by Delaherche, there 
were designs in enamelled glass for the ceilings, and tiles 
for the mouldings and window casements, and the panels of 


the doors were ‘‘ Guerards,” strong Dutch scenes, a windmill , 


and fishing- boats. 

I had seen what I thought was a pretty treatment of doors, 
once, in the old Emperor William's palace at Babelsberg, 
where the oak doors were carved so as to make picture- 
frames, into which etchings were slipped; but this was, after 
all,inartistic, because the first principle of decoration is that 
the principal thing is not the decoration, but the object to be 
decorated, and the etching ought to have been subordinated 
to the door—merely a suggestion. as are Guerard’s things. 

In a small interior, where the effect of light and space is 
wanted, the idea seemed to be to do away with portiéres and 
draperies, and use decoration on the wood itself. For large 
Louses, where hangings would not be oppressive, doors were 
covered with drapery and framed in tiles and beautiful en- 
amels. M. Thesmar showed an exquisite exhibit of trans- 
lucid enamels and cloisonnés, gold on porcelaine tendre, M. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
Massier showed porcelains with metallic reflections, and M. 
Roche a number of essays in lustrous pottery. 

Many, if not all, of these things were to be used in house 
construction, but the fine arts had been applied to the in- 
dustrial, no less, in beautiful pieces of furniture. A carved 
sideboard wore a name and number with as much grace as a 
picture. A beautiful buffet by M. Gallé, for instance, was 
called ‘‘ Chemins d’Automne,” and was a poem on autumn. 
It was of be carved wood, with panels in mosaics of 
a woods, the two lower ones illustrating Victor Hugo’s 
ine, 

“Les globes fruits vermeils des divines ramées,” 


while the upper represented *‘ L’été de Saint-Martin,” the 
French Indian summer, and ‘‘ Souvenirs of the Fields.” The 
side panels were ** September,” and ‘‘ October.” 

Nothing could have been more original and beautiful 
than M. Gallé’s crystals. A lovely urn was in pink orchids, 
the subject taken from the second act of Parsifal, and a flask 
was on two lines in Count Robert de Montesquieu’s poems, 
with the lines themselves, 

“Les ombelles autrefois roses "— 


running around it in quaint letters. 

I must not forget to speak of M. Charpentier’s artistic work 
in wrought pewter, which was used most effectively in bass- 
reliefs for decoration. A charming thing, for instance, was 
a little armoire a layette, for holding a baby’s first wardrobe. 
It was not too large to set ona table, and was made of dainty 
white sycamore wood, lined throughout with quilted white 
satin. On one side was a glass door, through which one 
saw white satin shelves, while below was a drawer, orna- 
mented with a pewter bass-relief of two charming babies’ 
heads—*‘ Jeanne, 23 Mars, 1884,” and ‘‘ Pierre, 29 Juillet, 
1892.” The whole of the other side of the door was cover- 
ed with a lovely bass-relief representing the mother with the 
child asleep in her arms. M. Charpentier showed a whole 
coffee service iu wrought pewter, the design a faun with 
bacchantes, and he had also brass locks and door-knobs, the 
designs taken from old legends. 

In the Salon were any number of original designs in 
wrought iron for door locks and window casements, and 
locks and casements of the same sort I afterwards saw in 
the beautiful house that Meissonier built for his son Charles, 
on which he spent millions of francs to make it as perfect 
a specimen of a house as could be made. It ran along a 
hall, the outer side of which was wainscoted, and the space 
above the wainscoting was entirely filled with windows in 
old oak casements covered with iron-work as exquisitely 
wrought as jewels. 

All these rare things are the direct result of the determi- 
nation of the new Salon to give equal recognition to artistic 
effort in all directions. Other countries besides France are 
eoommers innovators in the same way, and in illustration 
of this let me tell you the story of » vase that I saw last 
summer in the Salon of the Champs Eiysées, which admits 
objects of art provided they are purely decorative. 

rhe vase was a charming design in bronzed plaster, called 
‘In the Time of the Sagas,” an illustration of the old Norse 
fairy-tale of the dragous that lie in wait to devour youn 
girls. ‘The dragons, so excited that their bodies were mod- 
elled in the round, formed the handles, while the girl, in 
very low relief, was asleep on one side, and on the other a 
youth, also in low relief, was running stealthily along to 
her rescue. 

Looking at the name of the designer and maker, I saw that 
it was that of Mile. Ida Matton, a young Swedish girl, who 
was sent to Paris, in the first place, with a bourse, or scholar- 
ship, from the Swedish government. She began her artistic 
training in the ateliers founded in Stockholm by Mile. Giobel 
for wood-carving. Wood-carving had fallen solely into the 
hands of the peasantry in Sweden, when Mile. Giobel, a 
woman of position and independent fortune, conceived the 
idea of collecting specimens of it into a national museum, 
and then studying these to discover and develop from the 
models a national style—a scheme which was successfull 
carried out, so that there is now a large atelier for this wor 
in Stockholm. 

Pupils receive their technical education in the Swedish 
schools for manual training, and then, with their trained hand 
and eye, are not only able to execute artistic designs furnish- 
ed them, but to carry the style on further. The government 
aids original research also by offering a bourse de voyage to 
any successful innovator, and it was in this way that Mlle. 
Matton came to make her first essays in moulding and de- 
signing. She made experiments to discover something in 
colored relief that should lie between sculpture and paint- 
ing, and succeeded in making a beautiful bass-relief of 
Spring” in terra-cotta, in which she got extremely beauti- 
ful aud delicate color, but did not arrive at a satisfactory 
glaze. This brought her her study in Paris, however, where 
she worked at sculpture with Chapu, exposing regularly in 
the Salons, and finally, last year, receiving an ‘‘ Honorable 
Mention” at the Chicago Fair for a beautiful statue, called 
“Mamma.” Meanwhile she goes on making experiments 
in all directions, still hoping to discover a glaze for her 
colored reliefs, and arriving at original and exquisite vases 
like the one in the Champs Elysées. 

This is simply un illustration of what foreign govern- 
ments and organizations are doing to develop their national 
resources, and in it there is a wealth of food for reflection 
for the United States. KATHARINE De Forest. 


PARIS GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 261. 


Pex beauty of the charming Louis XIII. gown from Worth 
is in its simplicity of style, the perfect fit. ample collar,and 
handsome guipure lace. Simple as it is, this model has been 
used by Worth for the richest velvets, and is now commend- 
ed for handsome black silks, satin, or peau de soie, and for 
the lighter summer silks as well, The corsage is slightly 
earner in front, aud held by a wide belt of moiré ribbon 

notted on the left side. At the top three little collets fall 
in slight waves on the chest. The back is quite plain. The 
sleeves have two soft puffs to the elbow, oil are close below, 
fastened at the wrist by small buttons covered with moiré. 
A collar band is of moire folds. The only trimming is a large 
collar of white guipure lace with pointed edges and straight 
front; it is caught up slightly on the shoulders. The grace- 
ful skirt is perfectly plain. 

A tea gown of a charming new design is from the Maison 
Pelletier Vidal, of Paris. It is of a fancy silk, green and 
mauve, brocaded in small mosaic pattern. The corsage has 
a short bolero jacket with square front turning back in revers 
and a bertha, the whole edged with passementerie drops to 
match. The inner front is gathered to a yoke, and again at 
the waist-line, and is covered with russet-colored- lace, or net 
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wrought like lace, which drops below the waist and descends 
each side almost to the foot of the skirt. A petit Abbé cra- 
vat is of the lace. Balloon sleeves held by gathers above 
-_ cuffs are trimmed with Louis XV. sabots or frills of 
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ANSWERS-TO "34H 


CORRESPONDENT S 


Masten Fxeppisz —The Eton suit is worn on formal occasions by boys 
of nine years. 

Mus. L. E. —Any of the Jarge dry-goods stores bave the travelling capes 
that are now Scotch capes. Write to them for information about 
sending on approval. 

Ann.—Why not give a costume pore and call it a folly party, having 
all the costames as comic as possible? Have a lot of practical jokes ar- 
as and bave your —— as much of a sham ns you can, 

as. F. E. K.—Among the novelties for card favors are all sorts of 
articles in crinkled tissue-paper, baskets or trays, daisy chains, etc. 
They are extremely pretty and not expensive. 

gael is served at aflernoou tea to make napkins a ne- 
cessity. 

Suusoriven. —Issue a regular reception invitation, “ request the plen- 
sure of your company,” etc., for your anniversary affair. “* At Home” on 
acard suggests a more elaborate affair than atea. It is the custom to 
invite men to teas, though it is difficult to induce many of them to come. 

Doxoruy.—Use white India silk for your door curtains, tied back at 
each side, and drawn together at the bottom, leaving a diamond-sha 
opening. White net curtains will be pretty fur your summer dining- 
room ; choose the very coarse-mesh net. 

Miss Cameron.—A card seut by mail or messenger on the reception 
day will answer all my Ape You should call iu person, however, upon 
the bride if you desire to continue the acquaintance. 

BE. J.—Send your mourning bordered cards in return for the calle that 
have been made upon you. You can begin going about before your 
mother, and then you can send your cards with your new address. 

A Twewry-rwo Years’ Reapen.—Use a dark blue or dull green ingrain 
wall-paper ; hang your curtains inside the window-frames, and of course 
the portiéres in the same way. Choose furniture covering to harmonize 
with the wall-paper and carpet. 

oy Ain.—oys of eleven years wear shirt waists; at twelve years 
they et on regular shirts. Their every-day suits are of cheviot or 
tweed, brown or gray, plain or checked, with a round jacket, a vest, and 
knee-breeches. For best they wear the Eton suit of black corkscrew or 
or cloth. Cancelled stamps have no commercial value. 

us. D. A. C.—Get nainsook for a baby boy's first short dresses, and 
make them with a yoke or a baby waist and gathered skirt. They should 
meusure twenty-one inches from the neck to end of hem. 

*. A.D. A.—Make a black net dress with wide full skirt hanging 
straight over a satin foundation skirt. As the wearer is thip, have a 
fitted satin waist covered with full net gathered to a yoke of lace or jet and 
a belt, and add a gathered lace ruffle below the belt. Have large mui- 
ton-leg sleeves wrinkled around the arm below the elbow. A bertha of 
lace or lace epaulettes, aud a lace ruche around the neck complete the 
waist. Read about gingham dresses in Bazan No. 10, and taffeta silks 
in No 11. Get ashort coat with fitted back and straight revers front. 
Have both white and percale shirts for a boy of fifteen. The fur-lined 
circular ie always usefal in the winter. 

A Suneoureen.—It is very difficult to say what qoueed pene failure in 
making the marsh-mallows. Porsibly you did not use a sufficient quantit 
of gum-arabic, and again too rapid boiling or not boiling low enough 
might have been the trouble with your paste. The solution of gum- 
arable must be cooked thick and low before adding the sugar; then the 
evaporation must be slow. Experience alone will make you perfect in 
the art of candy-making. Possibly you can purchase the marsh-mallows 
quite as cheap as they can be made at home 

Mus ©. M. B.—Combine shot taffeta with the tan cashmere. Use green 
shot with brown, or blue with gold, either plain, dotted, striped, or check- 
ed. Have a waist of the silk or else a vest fully gathered in a short 
basque, and a slightly draped skirt of cashmere. 

.— Wear a crape veil three months, but retain crape trimmings six 
months Lace is not worn until the end of the first year. 

A. 8.—Biack lace dresses are always worn to some extent, but there are 
newer dotted gr di and line for girls of nineteen years. 

E. M.—Make the green crépe evening dress for a girl of twelve with a 
low guimpe waist gathered to a belt of the green velvet, and a velvet band 
at the neck. Have sleeves of two puffs with a ruffle at elbow. The 
struight full skirt is simply hemmed. The yellow crépe for a girl of fil- 
teen should have a high gathered waist with rows of the black velvet 
ribbon around the top, and also an inch or two below armholes. Cut the 
neck rounding slightly, and have a turned«lown raffle of white lace. 
Drape the full skirt slightly on the hips, and do not sew the lining in the 
seama.$ Read about challi and crépon dresses in the Bazan Make 
short jackets and shirt waists of piqué and percale. 

. C.— Alpacas will probably be worn, a8 they are very similar to the 
colored mohaire described in New York Fashions ou another pa 
ves.—You will find a model for outing dresses with a blazer and the 
new draped skirt in Bazan No. 10, with patterns in Supplement. The 
draped skirt is un excellent model for wearing with shirt waista’ Make 
it of mohair, cheviot, or checked wool, and have shirts of Madras ging- 
ham, cotton cheviot, or taffeta silk. 

Jone.—The kilt skirts of beys of three years fall just below the knee. 
Scotch eaps or sailor caps of the material of the kilts, piqué, Galatea 
cottoms, etc., are appropriate; also straw caps of the same shape and 
sailor hata. 

“ Nawoy Hanxs.”—The word Incroyable comes down from the time 
of the Directory in Frauce, at the end of the eighteenth century, when it 
was applied to any one who dressed in exaggerated or foppish fashion 
Make your bigck faille with a short pointed basque and jacket front 
opening on a vest of black accordion-pleated silk maslin.. Line the 
revers and the basque with a color if you like. Have a stock and cravat 
how of the black muslin or of white lace, as is most becominy. Make 
ja mutton-leg sleeves without trimming. Have a plain skirt very 
wide and well cut, with little fuluess on the frout and sides and great 
fulness in the back. 

M. W.—A crépon gown or one of summer silk will be suitable for a 
rucet at a chaureh wedding in May. Fead hints of such dresses iv the 
New York Fashions. Gray or violet will suit you, or else black with 
white. Read abont the mohair gowns in New York Fashious of this 
number of the Bazan, and have a black canvas similarly made. 

E. E. E.—Short capes scarcely reaching to the elbow are used except 
when long Scoteh capes with a hood are chosen for travelling. The last 
syllable of tabouret is pesneunent as if spelled ray. ; 

Fannie S.—A crash belt is of bias velvet or silk five inches wide 
hemmed with blind stitchex, and hooked in the back under a rosette, or 
two little meeting frills of the ends of the belt doubled, each fril) an inch 
wide. Have a plain skirt for your cloth gown. 

B. B, M.—Use either éern or turquoise blue with the bronze silk 

Bb. 8 —Ure your large-patterved chulli for a tea gown or a ee 
wrapper with Watteau back and belted front. ‘Trim with écru lace a 
blue eatin ribbon 

A Constant Son-oriner.—Short jackets, straight skirts, and shirt 
waists will be worn thronghout the summer. The new bolero jackets 
differ slightly from the Etone, and many blazers will be worn. 

E1azaseru.—There are both lined and nnlined skirts, and the Bazar 
speaks of both. Use the new draped skirt of which a pattern is given in 
Sasdn No. 10. The blazer accompanying that pattern will be usefni for 
your black serge; $25 to $85 will buy a good black serge jacket and skirt 
Votton dresses have been described at length in Bazar No. 10. 

C. B. F.—Use your pretty violet velvet—it is not dahlia—as a short 
bolero jacket to wear over a dress of light gray or tan wool. Make this 
a round waist with vest and sleeves of the satin, also revers, stock, and 
collar. Then drape the new wool in a long English over-skirt showing a 
border of the satin on a skirt below. The Bazar has given all the hints 
you will need in recent numbers of the New York Fashions. The model 
you send is not good, as the coat should be open instead of double- 

reaxted, 

A Sunsorinen —Make your velvet fold perfectly bias, line it with etiff 
muslin, and sew on with biind stitches, Skirts aud over-skirts vary 
greatly in width, seldom two models being alike. 

“ Nex.”—Muke the pretty tan canvas with a short basque and jacket 
fronts opening on a full vest of green and tan shot taffeta attached to a 
stock and collar of mignonette-green velvet. Drape the skirt slightly as 
an English over-skirt. Read about boleroe in the last Bazan. Are you 
not mistaken in thinking the Bazar has spoken of ladies’ dress-coats ? 
Denim is quite as suitable as the Gaiatea twills now in vogue fur summer 
dresses. 

Manoarer i artist W. Small is an Englishman. We do not give 
udd in this 

Du orn #a.—See suggestions in “Some Easter Entertainments ” in the 
Easter Bazan, aud also article “Pleasant Ways of Eutertaining 
Friends,” in Bazan No. 7. 

Yanxex.—We doubt that the play you mention is published, but you 
can ascertain definitely by writ "i to the proprietor. Miss Farniss’s 
book of four plays will be sent by Harper & Brothers for one dollar. 

Mus. Z. J.T.—1. Birth announcement cardsare tiny cards with the 
name of the baby and the date of its arrival; they are sent to the famil 
and jutimate friends witli your Mr. and Mrs. cards. 2 Oue is consider 
exempt from socia! duties. 
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WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS, 


BEING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE AND ORNAMENTS 
OF WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CP ILD. 
V.—THE MIDDLE AGES. +5, 


fb - object desired in the arrangement of hair may be 

either beauty or richness, artistic comeliness or barbaric 
splendor, charm obtained by means of the elements which 
nature provides, or magnificence due to the profusion of ex- 
traneous ornaments. ‘The most admirable coiffures of the 
Greek and the Roman civilizations are the simplest. The 
natural chignon, the waved hair bound with a narrow fillet, 
or at the utmost adorned with a diadem—such is the ideal 
and such the artistic standard to which fashion returns cen- 
tury after century, whenever its vagaries become excessive Dress Trimmine.—Monarr Bram AND CrocHET WORK. 





Figs. 2-4.—Deraris or InNrANT’s BLANKET, 
Fie. 1.—Fvu.. Size 





Fig. 1.—Inrant’s CaRRiAGE BLanxet.—[See Figs. 2-4. ] 
For design and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


and end in ridicule or inconvenience. The progress of fash- 
ion is from too little to too much, from simplicity to extrav- 
agance, from no ornament at all to ornament that overpow- 
ers everything else. The moment an ornament comes into 
use its importance begins to grow, and continues growing 
until its luxuriance overwhelms and entirely conceals what 
it was originally intended to adorn. One jewel in the hair 
attracts another and another; a golden diadem invites a 
crown, and a crown suggests a helmet enriched with dia- 
monds and precious stones; even the veil, the emblem of 
modesty, destined to conceal, is made a flag and a banner of 
coquetry, and in its various and innumerable transforma- 
tions it becomes wimple, turban, coif, or bonnet, and in the 
end a mere pretext for ornamentation. 

The contrast with the artistic simplicity of Greek and Ro- 
man fashion is furnished by the stiff garments of heavy silk 
embroidered with pearls, precious stones, and ornaments of 
gold and colored glass which were invented by Byzantine 
taste, and by the prodigious coiffures worn by the Empress 
Theodora and her suite, as depicted in the famous mosaics 
of Ravenna. Byzantine fashion left scarcely any hair visi- 
ble. The head was loaded with pads and rolls of rich stuffs 
embellished with pearls and precious stones, on the top of 
which were worn heavy crowns with pendeloques of pearls. 
The neck and bosom were loaded with chains of gold en- 





Laptes’ Liven CoLLaRs AND riched with precious stones. The very shoes were embroid- 

Currs. ered with pearls. In short, Byzantine taste, which is gen- 

For pattern and description see No. VI erally considered to be bad taste, carried to the extreme 

Fig. 1.—Cusmion anp Taste Cover ror Corrace on Veranpa.—[See Fig 2.} on pattern-sheet Supplement. point the research for splendor and magnificence, and dressed 
For designs and description see No, VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. women to look like Oriental idols. Nevertheless, it must 





Fig. 2.—Section or Empromwery or Taste Cover, Fic. 1.—Fui. Size. 
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not be forgotten that in the civilization of modern Europe 
Byzantine art played a great and beneficent réle; it inspired 
and guided that taste for luxury and that desire of beauty 
which produced the architecture of medieval Italy, and gave 
cons iousness to the artistic Renaissance in the time of Char- 
lemagne. 

The history of hair-dressing in Europe begins with long 
tresses floating over the shoulders and held in place by a 
simple head-band. The next step is the division of the 
tresses by a parting, and the plaiting and lacing of each 
switch with ribbon so that it forms a rope. These two 
ropes may hang in front of the wearer or over the shoulders 
and down the back. Then, again, the two switches pro- 
duced by the parting may be gathered into one long braided 
pigtail, as is shown in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 3), 
which is a portrait of a lady by Piero della Francesca 
(1415-1492). Furthermore, the two primitive switches may 
be coiled up or otherwise arranged at the sides, at the back, 
or on the top of the head. Finally, ornamentation is ob- 


tained by the development of such elements as are contained 
in veils, coifs, jewels, and crowns, 








PORTRAIT OF THE BY 


PIERO 


DUCHESS OF 
DELLA FRANCESCA, 


URBINO, 


The picture by Piero della Francesca, although it is of the 
fifteenth century, will serve perhaps better than more ar- 
chaic works to explain the progression above indicated. Let 
us see how this coiffure is executed. First of all, the hair is 
parted in the middle of the head, and so hangs in flow- 
ing tresses like a veil over the shoulders and back. If 
the coiffure were destined to remain thus, some fillet, 
circle, or diadem would be needed to keep the hair in 
place and prevent it falling over the eyes. Hence the 
crowns or “chapels,” used by both men and women, 
which we see represented in medizval sculpture and in 
the miniatures of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. As for the crowns, properly so called, they 
were worn in the Middle Ages by kings, princes, and 
counts only, and their form varied according to the fan- 
cy of the maker and the wearer, there being no differ- 
ence between men’s crowns and women’s crowns except 
in size. The heraldic crowns, such as they are classed 
nowadays, were not formally distinguished until the six- 
teenth century. Girls, both noble and other, and those 
women whose rank did not allow them to wear crowns, 
wore gold or silver circles, either of plain metal or else 
enriched with enamel, precious stones, or ornaments. 
Furthermore, the use of crowns of natural flowers, com- 
mon to Greek and Roman antiquity, persisted until the 
time of the Renaissance, as we read in the romance of 
Lancelot, who wore a chaplet of fresh roses on his head 
every day of the year except on Fridays and on the eve 
of great fétes, ‘‘il ne fut jour ot Lancelot, ou hiver ou 
été, n’eust au matin un chapel de fresches roses sur la 
teste, fors seulement au vendredi et aux vigilles de hautes 
festes.””. This custom suggested to the goldsmiths a 
dainty device for ‘‘ chapels,” whereby they wrought 
flowers of gold, which were sewn on a band of ribbon or 
galloon. Precious stones and jewels, too, were sewn on 
galloon in like manner, and so the ‘‘ chapel ”.of the lady 
depicted by Piero della Francesca is composed of a nar- 
row fillet of velvet, to which are attached thirteen ame- 
thysts, one of which occupies the centre of her forehead. 
Finally the fillet was shorn of all ornament except one 
precious stone or jewel, which it served merely to fix 
in the centre of a limpid brow. Thus in Mantegna’s 
portrait of the Duchess Elizabeth Gonzaga we see in 
the centre of the forehead a jewelled scorpion, emblem 
of logic, while a similar isolated jewel is worn by Lu- 
crezia Crivelli in her portrait in the Louvre by Leonardo 
da Vinci, commonly known as ‘‘ La Belle Ferronniére” 
—the name of a “chapel” of this kind being in French 
Serronniére. The usage of the ferronniére was revived 
in the beginning of the present century, when the Ro- 
mantic movement in art was at its height, and a charm- 
ing example is given in our illustration (Fig. 1), en 
graved from an exquisite lithograph by Grévedon (1783- 
1849). The lady portrayed by Grévedon wears her fer- 
ronniére high on account of the chignon, the position of 
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Fig. 1.—PORTRAIT OF A LADY WEARING A 
FERRONNIEKE. 


which necessarily determines the inclination of 
the fillet or circle. The fillet, too, is rather wide. 
With a low chignon the fillet would bind the 
head horizontally, and the jewel would then fall 
in the centre of the forehead. However, the 
usage of the ferronniére seems to be thoroughly 
consecrated by the traditions of adornment of 
beauty, and it is strange that the women of the 
present day have rarely ventured to revive the 
fashion. On the other hand, it is true that pi 
quant and unquiet beauty could not wear a 
Jerronniére. This ornament requires calm and 
regular features and dignity of gesture and atti 
tude; it is the ornament of that fair bride of 
whom Matthew Arnold says: 





“On her front did glow 
Youth like a star; and what to youth belong— 
Gay raiment, eparkling gauds, elation strong.” 

But to return from this digression to the por- 
trait by Piero della Francesca. Having parted 
the hair, and left the front tresses sufficiently 
loose to cover the ears, we tie the two switches 
together above the nape of the neck, and proceed 
to plait the pigtail and bind it round with rib- 
bons. Then, in order to hide the parting at the 
back of the head, we place a little coif of richly 
embroidered samite, constructed on a wire frame, and adorn- 
ed with two heavy jewels and droppers, which take the place 
of ear-rings. These jewels were perhaps mounted on pins, 
which would in that case serve to hold the coif in position, in 
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GIRLS, BY BEKNARD VAN ORLEY 


addition to the circle or ‘‘ chapel” that completes the coif- 
fure. In the embroidered cap and the rich es used 
in this example we remark the remnants of Byzantine in- 
fluence, which became so powerful in Europe in the twelfth 
century, when the crusades placed the West into close and 
constant communication with the East, and brought into 
fashion the rich tissues and elaborate ornaments noi only of 
the Byzantine, but also of the Arabs 

Another portrait by Piero della Francesca, that of the 
Duchess of Urbino, in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence (Fig. 2), 
will enable us to comprehend the arrangement of the primi- 
tive switches at the sides of the head. This coiffureis simple 
in theory, but somewhat complex in execution. First of all 
the short hair at the edge of the cheeks is reserved and care 
fully curled with an iron. The Jong hair is parted in the 
middle and behind so as to form two switches, one on each 
side, and each switch is bound round with ribbon, the end 
alone being left loose. The switch thus bound is coiled and 
fixed with a brooch, behind which the loose end floats. The 
division of the hair obtained in this way leaves a parting 
visible at the back of the head, and in order to conceal this 





Fie. 3—PORTRAIT OF A LADY, BY PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, 


feature, and also in order to re-establish the contour destroy- 
ed by the displacement and compression of the volume of 
hair, a veil is fixed so as to form a sort of artificial chignon 
and to fall ever the neck. Finally, a rich jewel, like a 
diminutive crown, is attached on the top of the head by 
a ribbon, which appears to pass behind the ears and be 
connected with a fine cord that is seen under the lady’s 
chin. Every detail of this coiffure is rich and rare, and 
the ensemble is worthily completed by the magnificent 
carcanet and pendant of precious stones that clasps the 
neck and falls over the bosom 
To follow the transformations of the veil which was 
so strongly recommended by Saint Paul and Tertullian 
would lead us into endless developments. The theme is, 
indeed, curious and interesting, and those who would 
write a complete history of coiffure need to study it with 
minuteness. Such, however, is not our objec t; we have 
no pretensions to write a history of coiffure, but merely 
to select from artistic monuments examples of coiffure 
and ornament that remain stamped with the eternal im- 
print of style; our business is with what is beautiful ra- 
ther than with what is curious, and our design is to pre 
sent to the fair reader not the results of archeological 
research, but the suggestions for elegance contained in 
visions of feminine beauty and character selected from 
among the great works of the art of the past. In the 
history of feminine coiffure there is to be noted a perpet 
ual and inevitable hostility between the ornament and the 
thing adorned, between the hair and the veil and its de 
velopments, between the natural elements of coiffure and 
the artificial elements. The tendency of ornament is to 
spread and monopolize. The veil, destined to conceal, is 
gradually made transparent, and finally abolished, until 
one day it reappears in a diminutive and insidious form, 
and once more grows aud grows, until its monopoly has 
yet again to be destroyed, and the hair delivered from its 
prison-house. Thus, in the Middle Ages, the veil in the 
form of mentonniéres, gorgiéres, and guimpes gradually 
enkerchiefed the hair and concealed it entirely, produ- 
cing, on the one hand, those close coiffures of which the 
souvenir remains in the costume of the various orders of 
nuns and sisters of mercy, and, on the other hand, the 
voluminous escoffions and the high peaked hennins or 
steeple head-dresses, which formed as it were rich cush- 
ions and gay masts, whereon floating veils were display- 
ed and rigged. Yet other developments of the veil are 
nets, which were used for centuries in ancient Rome, and 
revived in the fashions of the Middle Ages. We may 
even venture to consider the capuchon or hood to be a 
development of the veil, for in its simplest form the 
hood is a primitive veil or mantelet tied round the neck 
under the chin so as to protect the head. Evidently we 
could call attention to innumerable forms of hoods, hen 
ning, and escoffions that are quaint, amusing, graceful, and 
even suggestive, but with few exceptions these coiffures 

















are so exceptional, so ephemeral, and gener- | 


ally so eccentric that the study of them 
would lead us away from our subject into 
the too fascinating domain of archeological 
curiosity. It will suffice for us to remem 
ber that the veil and the hood have finally 
gained semi-independence, and that nowa 
days, in the form of hats and bonnets, they 
are the province of the milliner rather than 
of the hairdresser proper. While former 
ly the coiffure of a lady was essentially the 
same in-doors and out-doors, nowadays a 
lady, when she goes out, adds to her.ordi 
nary coiffure the additional ornaments which 
her milliner provides. The Duchess of Ur- 
bino walked in the streets with ber hair 
dressed as we see itin her picture. The lady 
with a pigtail, whose portrait we have repro 
duced, also went abroad with no other head 
gear than her diadem and her embroidered 
cap, Which is, however, an embryo bonnet. 
But a hundred years later the two girls 
(Fig. 4) whom Bernard van Orley (1490-1560) 
painted at prayer with their mother, as we 
see in « grand picture in the Brussels Muse 
um, wore regular bonnets, which would re 
quire small change in order to adapt them 
to the modern taste 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Spice Cake 6 eggs, % Ib. butter, 1 Ib 


pulverized sugar, 1 1b. flour, 1 teacupful sour 


milk, 2 large or 3 small noutmegs, 2 table- 





W IN TER TOURS 
PLEASURE IN CALIFORNIA. 
| URILNG the winter months the residents 
of the Eustern Siates make the best of 
forbidding conditions, and amuse themselves 
nh various 
energy They work hard, but they have 
sport. They must be careful to avoid the 
numerous daugers with which very cold 
weather surrounds them. All of their efforts 
at amusement are a struggle against 
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bidding and uncongenial aspect of nature 
rhey simply create all the pleasure they get; 
nature, instead of helping them, presents a 


constant protest against their pleasure. Dur- 
ing these same months the visitor in Califor 
nia simply has to sit down and enjey more 
pleasure than his most active efforts could 
have secured in the Eastern States; and if he 
wants to double the pleasure which mere in 
activity affords, he can do so with the least 
possible exertion. At all times he has abund 
ant sunshine in California, for the rainy days 
are few and short, and there is neither snow 
nor ice to make him a prisoner 

All along the coast of California the sum- 
mers are cold enough to make woollen cloth- 
ing comfortable lu the Eustern States the 
wretched inhabitant wears the thinnest of 
clothing, and then suffers from the heat. The 
Californian goes camping or strolling through 
the woods with no fear of a drenching, for 
the California summers are rainiess. The 
mountain scenery is of infinite variety, aud 
unapproachable majesty and beauty. Larg: 
and elegant hotels abound at all the seaside 
resorts. Splendid vineyards and-orchards ex 
ist every where, and the most gorgeous wild 
flowers abound 

For further information, freight, or ticket 
rates, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, address the following represen 
tatives of the Southern Pacific Co., whw also 
sell tickets to Texas, Mexico, China, Japan, 
Australia, and Honolulu 

E. Hawley, Ass't Gen'l Traffic 
L. H. Nutting, Eastern Passenger Agent 
Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washin 
Building), New York.—{ Adv. } 


Manager 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SUOTHING SYRUP 


hase beer need ye wer fifty vyeara by millione of 
mothers fo ei ldren while teething, with perfect 
auccess ee thes the child, softens the gums, allnaye 
all p ires w 1 colic, a 4 ls the best remedy for 
liarrheen Sold y druggiets in every part of the 
world Twenty five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 
GOOD COOKING 
Ie one of the chlet bieset ngs of every home. Tv al- 


ways inear casturds, puddings, sauces, 


rood etc., 
Be wile o Engle Brand ¢ ‘condensed Milk. D 


wee Gali 
ectionsa on the label Take no substitute for the 
Eagle Br nd. [Ade.} 


Sorenior to Vaseline and Cacambers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J 
Simon, 13 rve Grange Baiclicre, Paria; Panx & Titrogp, 
New York Draggist-, Perfumers, Fancy-gvods stores. 
~-{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


It has more than three times 
| the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, ing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 








HARPER’S RAZAR 


spoonfuls cinnamon, 1 heaping table-spoon- | 
ful ground ginger, 44 teacuptul brandy or 
wine, 1 teaspoonful sola dissolved in as small | 
a quantity of vinegar as will dissolve it, 


| Cream the butter, and add to it the sugar and 


yolks of eggs, then the flour and whites al- 


| ternutely, then the spices and sour milk, and 


| icing made of 4 


| three 


ways by a large expenditure of | 


the soda last of all. Bake in small moulds 
quickly after it rises. This receipt never 
fails, and is a general favorite when served 
with French sauce asa pudding. The flavor 
is much admired. 

Prince Albert Cake.—Whites 12 eggs, 5 
cups flour, 8 cups sugar, 14¢ cups butter, 1 
cup new milk or cream, 2 teaspoonfuls Royal 
baking-powder. Flavor the batter with the 
grated rind and juice of a lemon, and bake 
in round cake tins. Flavor with vanilla an | 
Ibs pulverized sugur and 
whites of 8 eggs beaten very lightly. Bake 
half the batter just as it is in three plates. 
In the other half mix 44 Ib seeded raisins, 
sume quantity of currants, and same of 
shredded citron, and bake this batter in other 
ylates, so as to have six layers. Put 
the icing between alternate layers of fruit 
aud plain cake. 
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SOAP 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 





throughout the world. 


Sold Potter 
Drug 


& Chom. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 











GRESCENTS ARE HIGH GRADE. 


The advantages of experience, unlimited facilities, 
and the desire to make the best bicycle on earth for the 
least money, have enabled us to place a new line of Bi- 
cycles on the market that: are not equaled by any listing 


at or near their prices. 


We also make the CRESCENT agg emer hav- 


the same frame as Crescent No. 


, the weight being 


pe uced to 25 pounds by substituting weet rims, Palmer 


or M. & W. 
Price, $90. 


light roadster tires and Scorcher Saddle. 


Our practical catalogue shows every part of the Crescent Bicycles. Send for one, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW VOuR. 


THe Hartrorp SAFETIES 


For BOYS ana MISSES 
Excel all others. 

Are light, strong ( 
and finely finished. 


y 


SS” 


For MEN ana LADIES 
None others 
can compare 
at the price. 


our CATALOGUE wiILt TELL You ALL ABOUT THEM. 


The Hartford Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 





REMINGTON 
BICYCLES 





In Design, Workmanship, Material, 
and Finish they are the BEST. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms (Company ee 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


HE DIANA CORSETS have extra long 
waist, fall buet and hips, and are monlded to 
fit every curve of the female form. Price rednced 
to T5e., poetpeid. MRS. L. SHRIER, Jr. P. O. Box 
441, Norfolk, Va. Liberal terms to Lady Agente. 








in your own home 
for $0 days with- 


‘ge 7 
Arlington, $20.50; $45 
25 b igh arm Gem, $12. Ny 


os rt 
all makes andst 
= a. ‘Ken 


rom cheapest 
o4., 

mst Wont s Fan 
MerpaLs awanven. ep dir te yd 
Bave agents ee i testi niale free 


large profits. 
ai nth expnauy Rise UNION. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
1T AND PAY FREIORT. 


om 
=a 


ntalogee, testimonials and Glimvees of the W 


FORD MFG. GO, 242 Wabash Ave. saseeshc: 


DON'T WASH YOUR PRETTY FACE 


Too often! That sounds strange, does it not? Soap is 

often impure, and the alkali removes the natura! oils 

then the skin gets dry—puckers and wrinkles. Wrinkles 

alsu come other ways, but you need not have them. Feed 
our skin a regular meal—as Nature intended 





enepyrement dusappears, We 
6 cents. or a 4 on. tube for 


will send a small sa: ie 
Ine REMEDY CO.. Detro:t, Mich. 
and Agencies for re 


$1.00. prepad. UNIC 
Banks 


-UNICURE. 


y FAT | FOLKS. 


anteed ; advicefree. PROF. X. so netgear 








Children Cry for Plichers Castoria. 








Wwe send free, upon receipt of address, our illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘ From Ranch to Table,” an in- 
teresting writ--up of cattie-raisifig in the West, from 
the “ branding of the Maverick” to the “round-up” 
of the prime steer into delicious 


| Rex Brand Extract of Beef. 


Higtest award at World’s Fair “‘ For Excellence in 
Quality, and Flavor.” 


Sample Jar sent free for 6c. to pay postage. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL Co., 
SOUTH OMAHA, | NEB. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


APRIL 





166 Pages; 64 illustrations. 
A BATTLE-SHIP IN ACTION. By Lieut. S. 
A. Stauton, U.S.N. With 10 Illustrations 
by R. F. Zocpaum. 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 
By Ricnarp Harprxe Davis. 

THE ENGLISH SENATE. By Gronce W. 
| SmAaiey. 

THE MONUMENT TO CORDER. A Story. 
By Eva Wicoer McGrasson. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. By Professor Arracr 
T. Haney. 

SPRING IN A SIDE STREET. A Vignette 
of Manhattan. By Branper Martrurws. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. T. Suepixy. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. 9 Niustrations by Ep- 
win A. Appey. With Comment by Axprew 
Lane. 

AN INTERRUPTED STORY. By Wustan 
McLennan. With an Illustration by C. 5. 
Reinarr. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM'S STUD-FARM £ND 
HUNTING FOREST. By Poutrsey Brox 
tow. With 13 Ilustrations by Fareprnic 
Remineton. 

| THEIR STORY. By Grorce A. Hisparp. 
| With an Illustration by W. H. Hype. 

AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. A Story. 
Grace Kuve. 

THE PROMISED LAND. A Story. By Owex 
Wisrerx. With 4 Illustrations by Freneric 
Remineton. 

A VIGOROUS POLITICIAN OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. By Joun Gitmer Speen. 


A PALE GIRL'S FACE. The History of a 


A Story. 


By 


Scoop. By Ewan Macrnerson. 

TRILBY. AStory. By Gronce pv Maurier 
Part 111. With 15 Lilustrations by the A«- 
thor. 


POEMS by W.D. Howexts, Evizapern Stuart 
Preps, and James E. Learnen. 

EDITOR'S STUDY. By Cuanters Deniry 
Wagner. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER contains an illustrate) 
story by F. Horgixson Sutra and other hv 
morous Sketches and I}lustrations. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Now Ready. 


By Lavrence Hetrox. 


TERMS FOR HARPEWS PERIODICALS: 


Harren’s Magazine, per Year $4 00 
| Hanpxe's WeeKcy, ys, = 400 
Hanren’s Bazar, os ‘ 4 on 
Harren’s Youxe Promr, “ * 20 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin — N.Y. 
1784, 


1894, In Brery 
Variety. 


For HAND 


ann 


MACHINE 





' Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


, Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS co., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


__ ASK _FOR BARSOUR'S. 
A Request. 


Readers of Harper's Bazar will please 
} mention the Bazar when answering ad- 
| vertisements contained therein. 




















- MARCH 51, 1894, 


A. A.Vantine & Co. 


877, 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Previous to occupying Our New Building, 18, 
20, 22 Kast 18th Street, we will dispose of the 
entire stock in the old store at a 


Reduction of 25/7, 


from present low prices. 
Just received : 
Twenty-five new patterns in Blue and White 


Oriental Lamps 


With an entirely new line of 
mountings in bronze colorings, 
$3.75, $5.00, $7.50, $10.00. 


Less 25%, 


$2.82, $3.75, $6.63, $7.50 


upward. 


- 


Japanese Bronze | 
Library and Banquet Lamps 








In Twenty varied designs, 


@ $15.00, $18.00, $20.00, $27.50. Less 25 «, 


$11.25, $13.50, $15.00. $20.63 uh 
Silk Lamp Shades 


in a variety of styles and exquisite colors. 
@ $5.00, $7.50, $12.00, $16.50. 


$3.75, $5.68, $9.00, $12.88 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Mail Orders promptly filled. 


Less 25 *, 


upward, 





Harper & Brothers’ 


NEW BOOKS. | 
The Expert Waitress. 


A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining- 
Room. By ANNE FRANCIS SPRINGSTEED. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Wee Ones of Japan. 
By Mar Sr. JoHN BRaAMHALL. 
by C. D. WeLDon. 
al, $1 00. 


Our English Cousins. 
By RicHarp HarptnGc Davis, Author of 
* The Rulers of the Mediterranean,” ‘* The 
West from a Car-Window,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Jewish Question 
And the Mission of the Jews. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


George William Curtis. 

Orations and Addresses by GEonGE WILLIAM 

Curtis. Edited by CHARLES ExLiot Nor- 
Vol. L., Orations and Addresses on the 
Principles and Character of American Insti- 
tutions and the Duties of American Citizens, 
1856-1891. Vol. 11., Addresses and Reports 
on the Reform of the Civil Service of the 
United States. Vol. III., Historical and Me- 
morial Addresses; with Photogravure Portrait. 
§vo,Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘Tops, $3 50 
each. (Vol. //1. just ready.) 


Life’s Little Ironies. 
A Set of Tales; with some Colloquial Sketches 
entitled A Few Crusted Characters. By 
lHomas Hanpy, Author of ** Tess of the 
LD’ Urbervilles,” ‘‘A Group of Noble Dames,” 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


For Honor and Life. 
A Novel. By WILLIAM WesraLt, Author 
of ** Birch Dene,” ‘‘ A Phantom City,” et« 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


Horace Chase. 


Illustrations 
16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 


Post 8vo, 


TON 


A Novel. By ConsTance Fentmore Woo.- 
son, Author of ‘* Anne,” ** Jupiter Lights,” 
etc 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Studies of the Stage. 


By BeanpeR MArrHews, Author of ‘‘Ameri- 
canisms and Briticisms,” etc. With Portrait. 
t6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In *‘ Har- 


per's American Essayists.”’) 


Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
Stories. By A. Conan Doyir, Author of 
‘ The Refugees,” ‘* Micah Clarke,” etc. Il- 
lustrated. Post 8vo,Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
(Uniform in style and price with ‘* Advent- 
ures of Sherlock Holmes,” of which it is a 
continuation. ) 


A Child’s History of Spain. 
By Joun Bonner, Author of **A Child’s His- 
tory of Rome,” Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 





etc 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale hy all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers. postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada. or Mexico, on receipt of price 
Harprr’s CaTatocue will be sent to any address on ve- 
ceipt of Ten Cents in stamps 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medal and diploma—W orid's Fair. 








a ee =o, 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





embroidery and so 
is the neck. Tucked 
and ruffled cuffs fin- 
ish the fuil ajopves, 
and it has a full 
py skirt, with 
deep hem. Sizes 
six months to two 
years. Price $1.00. 


By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra, 
From our little booklet, “A few good 
things for the Baby,’”’ which will be 
cent by mail cn app icaticn 


60 & 62 w. 23d St., 


CASH’S 


New 





Ruffled & Banded 


Frillings 


For Trimming Ladies’ & Children’s Underwear 


7-8 Inch HEM-STITOH. 





These RUFFLED FRILLINGS are 
already gathered up and attached to a 
Cambric Band, so that they can at 
once be sewn on to any garment by a 
sewing-machine or by hand. 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 

FREE BY MAIL. Illustrated Circular with list of 


stores selling our Frillings, from 


3.&35. 92 Greene St., New York. New York. 


The Judie” Corset 


Indorsed by leaders of 

Pos- 

waned Sesses more points of ex 
" 





fashion everywhere. 


r cellence than any other 
corset manufactured. 
Fit, finish, ane 
durability unequalled. 


shape, 


Spring importations em- 
brace newest fabrics. 
The only corset that re- 
duces size of hips and 
lengthens waist. Sole 
owners and importers, 


SIMS, cravin Q SIND SO 


__ 6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St., New York. 
PARQUET FLOORS 


> Of Polished Hardwood. 
A \ 
Pi. R- } 







Recommended by Architects 


Cheaper than Carpets No Moths. 
E ‘ Much More Healthful No Dust 
= “J SENT to fit over old floors or new. 
4 ‘an be laid by any good carpenter. 


Zz ‘The Interior Hardwood 00. , Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write for Book of Designs. Charge § for lor Rethenates. 


Endorsed by Physicians. No Insects. | 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Do you need SHIRTS or 
SPRING UNDERWEAR ? 


Men’s Dress Shirts 
collar and cuff bands, 


69c. 
hand-made button-holes 


(A regular $1.00 article.) 


We always make one sample shirt on 
| approval in shirts made to order. 





| Unlaundered, Utica non- 


pareil muslin, 2100 linen, 
reinforced bosom, linen 


Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. | 


re. 
pr 
| & onstab (e ae 


LYONS 
Silk-and-Wool Mixtures 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Spring Colorings, Nicoise, Bengaline, Velou- 
tine. Veloutine Barre, Plain and Fancy Vrille, 
Veloutine Faconne, White Veloutine and Cords 
for Wedding Gowns. Light Shades for Evening 
Wear and Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 








roadway KX 1906 ét. 


China and Japan | 
Straw Mattings 


AND 


JAPANESE JUTE RUGS 


Summer Furnishings 


A large assortment of artistic novelties now 


ready. Samples on request. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 









Clears the complexion arn softens 
the skin. All the merits and none of 
the objections of the many toilet prepa- 
rations. Invaluable for « Leeed ke nds, 
sunburn, pimples, etc. Send 4 cents 
for sample, or ask your druggist 

LETTUCE CREAM C®., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








OFT PROCL a, 
pprnne IMS >, 
FTEN JUDGED @ THe 
pres oO Y THE p, renal i 


Ra 


BEAM BOXES Shy + * ere 
TABLETS 


HIGH 
CLASS % 


CRITICS SAY THE M&H WRITING PAPERS 
eel eS TASTE 









STANEK 


oo Ss 


ENVELOPES 


WRITING 
PAPERS 


THe MBH WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
PAPER |S A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE 








MAILED ON APPLICATION TO THE 
pre tee ho. OCHAp 
Ss $36 538 PEARL ST. at GE 
Ora NEW YORK. on 
Ok ALERS In FINE ST % 
The most perfect 
| PRIESTLEY’ S “cver offered tothe people. 
s only 


SILK WARP 


ull 


For 
Leading Dry-doods "hherchants 





|symmetry, materials, 


THE 
Fasso Corset 


Has an unequalled reputa- 
tion throughout Europe 
and the United States. 

It is made in eighteen 
models, any of which can 
be confidently recommend- 
ed as unapproachable in 
and 


| faultless fit. 


| 


Imported Solely by 


~ |B. ALTMAN & 00. 


{8th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave, 


_ NEW YORK. 


Spring Garments, 


Now ready,our Display of Tailor- 
made Gowns, rarely, if ever, 
equalled; carefully chosen styles, 
rich materials, and perfect finish. 

Spring Coats,in Cloth, Camel’s- 
Hair, Moire, or in Cloth trimmed 
with Moire. 

Capes in Silk, Grenadine, and 
Moire with and without Lace 
combinations. 

In Silk Waists, a great variety, 
to meet every demand of taste, 
style, and price. 

Suit and Cloak Department— 
Second Floor. 


James McCreery & Co. 





0099 FOOD DION" 


Broadway and lith St., 
New York, 


| 
| 
| 
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COMFORTABLE 
EVERYWHERE 


These are days of fashionable sense—the 
underdress of woman allows full ease of 
movement—to stand comfortably—to walk 


























} —toride—towork—andall WOOD00NC q 
this ease and dressy grace@~ 
are given the wearer of § . 
the Equipoise Waist, & ° 
"Oo 

the fashionable corset @ ef 
substitute. To know all : } 
about it, and where to buy 2) 
it, write to the George ~ 
Frost Co,, Boston, Mass. *] 
J 
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20th Edition—Postpaid for ec. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof, HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
P. LONG & ©O.,, 1018 Areh St, Philada., Pa. 

" Every one should read this little book.” — Atheneum. 


ane Semeus ene 


tothe skin INT 
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IN PEANUTVILLE. 


Sreanorr. “ How will it take one to 
go from_here to Goobertéwn?” 

Native. “’Pends on th’ way ye go—the 
long er the short wa: 
; Srnaness. “Well, “the short way; how 
jong 7” 


—* “*Pends on whether ye ride-er 


STRANGER “Oh, hang it! I'll drive, of 
course.” 

Native. “Then it'll all hang on how fast 
the horses be. It may take ye dne t 
~ may take yeapother. Horses differs so in 


= ( “ Well, when 
drive there wm pone wee long does it take take 
you?” 

Native. “’Ain’t never druv it.” 

Sruanoen. “ And bro bg watkit, then?” 

Nativz. “* Never thought to time me; ; bat 


it’s my notion o” things that.mebbé ef you'd 
started about the time ye "y ’ to 
me about it, ye might posser 

there by this ef ye’d travelled hy enough.” 


_ 


“T like a aes who ate his studies at 
his fingers’ 


of the ee silver , 
“Huomph! bone icLeod. “I wish 
you'd been at Jigville College when I was 


there. I was expelled for having my calcu- 
lus at my fingers’ ends during examination. 
The thumb-nail crib wasn’t popular with 
the faculty.” 


A SPRING SONG. 


O praw and gentile spring, 

I sing 
mirthful glee 
To see 

You on the wing 
BJ My mind 
Hath pined 
For your return 





With giadsome 


Full 18 karate strong 
-ropertionally jong 

Not th I love the lassitade, 

’ is imbued 
When you come on the scene, 
With grasees green ; 

t that | love your most unpleasant way 

wf winkling bet aud cold throughout th 





< 
=> 
: 


Your benetly plas 


And making things red-hot when he fears 


Not that 1 love one of your fads untold; 
Bat | rejoice because you bring me gold 
For I'm a druggist keen, and o'er the count 
er take 
A dollar fora pill it costa a cent to make, 
Which tired-feeling people buy when you 
pear, 
wi )} nelther harme nor cures, but much 


ee 


“Well, Charles,” said the proud father, 
“you are to be graduated in June. What 
are your ideas as to selecting your pro- 
fession ?” 

“I think Vil be a lawyer, father. I am 
fond of ease.” 

“Ease? Do youconsider the lawyer's pro- 
fession one of ease T” 

“It certainly is at the start. Young law- 
yers never have much to do.” 

——— 


———— a “They say Brigadier-General Wakely is 
Nourusenes. “ Now, Colonel, to be per- " going on the stage.”’ 
fectly serious, what is the most remarkable Kb Pans surprised. The General has a 
thing in the way of running you have ever 7 “pe TUT 7 . > , record for long rune. 
known a razor-beck hog to do?” WHERE THE TROUBLE LAY 
Coronas: Sovrury. * Well, aah, during one “Ves, | QUARRELLED Witn Dawson 
{ the battles in the late unpleasantness a “WHat Was THE TROUBLE? Frist (to fortune-teller). “Can you tell me 
hog saw a cannou-ball leave the cannon, and * We.t, DAWSON 8AID—AH—WELL, DAWSON SAID— AH I CAN'T REMEMBER JUST WHAT; AND 1 REPLIED whom I shall marry a a 
mistaking it for a pumpkin, ran and caught TO HIM—eER—an— WELL, I'VE FORGOTTEN THAT TOO. AND THAT, HENDERSON, WAS WHERE THE TROUBLE Fortune-Triter. “Certainly, Miss. I 
‘ t reached the enemy “Lay. Do you THINK J WAS TO BLAME ?” will make up the list at once.” 


Why « February only 28 days 7” asked 
Benny Bloobumper of his father 
“Wi Julius Caesar was working at the 
revision of the ca dar,” explained Mr 
“bh got very tired So le 
took a coupie of days off 





> 





se 


—— 
— CAUTIOUS. AN OBEDIENT CHILD. 


She never, never told her love, “ Now, Johnry,” said -Mre Bunting to her little boy, 
This maiden sweet who's gone to glory, who was going to a party, * Y on mustn't eat every- 
Because she knew, as some do not, thing on the table, or you'll sick.- Now promise 
That love is bat an old, old story me! 
—_>—_—_ The promise was given and the little fellow de 
He. “Here comes Mrs. Gadabout. That woman in bigh glee over the prospect of a good time, = 
goes every where.” he returned, his mamma asked him: 


Suz. “ Yes, except home.’ *Jobnoy, did you remember your promise about 
—_——- eating ?” 
“Don’t sit on this bench with me, George, please!” se Yes, * m; 1 didn't eat near everything on the table. 
said Mand. I remembered what you said, and I didn’t eat a bit of 
‘Why not ?” asked George. bread-and-butter, nor meat, nor milk, but jast mince 
“ Because it is only strong enough for one,” said pie and ice-cream and pickles and nuts and cake and 
Mand. candy and—” 
“Then, I say, Mand, can’t we be made one?” sug- Johnny didn’t finish. His mother had fallen off her 
gested George chair in a dead faint. 


Ny bet! bear 
be ~ 








RAG-PICKER AND THE PERSECUTED 
AN INCIDENT OF ALL-FOOLS Day 


DOG. 








A REALIZATION 


“Say, I think Borely has at 
last discovered that he is a nui- 
sance.” 

“Why so?” 

“Heé pronounces his name 
to-relly now, instead of Bore-ly, 
as he used.” 





—~> 





Minieree. “ And how do you 
get on at S8unday-school, Billie 7" 

Busi “Pretty wel I've 
just learned abont the whale 
swallowing Jonah.” 

MINISTER n. “ That's good.” 

Buswm “ Yer, sir; and next 
Sunday I'm going to begin to 
learn to betieve it.” 
a 

“You're a fraud!” sald the 
blind beggar to the deaf beggar. 

“So I hear,” said the deaf bey- 
gar, calmly. 

*] knew it the first time I saw 
you,” said the blind beggar 

And then thedeaf beggar mere- 
ly smiled. 










































oiopaennliennes 

“Av it wasn't for me, Jake 
Dimpesey, ye’d be shtarvin', so 
hould yare mug.” 

“You?” roared  Dinipse 
“You? Orve paid for loomed bie 
uv mate an” petaties as hategme 
inte th’ house, Mre. Dimpeey. 
*Ta'n’t the loikes o’ you as has 
kep' me f'm shtarvin’.’ 

* Oi. hov thot, Jake Dimpeey. 
Yure mate an’ yure petaties 'd 
‘av’ kilt ye @v of hodn’'t cooked 
‘em for ye. Remimber thot!” 


























a. 

“IT wonder why Jennie Barrows 
broke her engagement with Bob 
Dallard.” 

*No wonder in that. Lent is 
over, and Jennie took him only 
as a penanee.” 

i 

“How are you doing in arith 
metic, Bobbie ?” 

“Splendid. Tecan find anewers 
for sums that even the teachers | ; 
never dreamed of.” | 1 ] i | Pa | it i 

. : hid Ai 

“My daughter both plays and 

pajnts,” remarked the proad mo- 

























ther. a 4 vet. me 

* Indead 2% cried the famone WHO'D HAVE-THOUGHT IT? 
musician. “ I—I should like ex- “AND THs, | PRESUME, 16 A PORTRAIT OF YOUR SMALL BROTHER, Miss WILTON?” 
ceedingly to see some of her “OH NO, INDEED. THAT is MY FATHER.” 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING, paintings.” “Dear mE! Liow YOUNG HE LOOKs!" 










































DAWDLING. 


| pe nt is reckoned among the mi- 
nor offences of human conduct, and is 
indulgently tolerated as a harmless, easy- 
goin fault. In reality it is a very serious 
evasion of life's duties and responsibilities, 
an offshoot of sloth—and sloth is enrolled 
among the seven deadly sins. The frail 
gossamer threads of pleasant dawdling grow 
constantly, if imperceptibly, stronger at last, 
until the frivolous listeners are entangled in 
a mesh which cannot be broken, and down- 
right laziness holds them in subjection. 
Dawdlers are naturally dreamers, and are 
always planning something that shall dy- 
onal show their good qualities in the most 
attractive light. Like the hare in the fable, 
secure in the possession of superior abilities, 
they allow themselves to be sur ed b 
those less blest with natural advantages. 
That they seldom do themselves justice is 
therefore a foregone conclusion, the haste 
with which they must work when they do 
bestir themselves leaving its marks of im- 
a stitches irregular, the long- 
ferred letter cold and spiritless, and the 
toilette lacking the last dainty touches. 
Having no respect for their own time, 
dawdlers are sad wasters of that of others. 
They keep the table waiting for their ad- 
vent, and linger unconsciously over ‘‘ the 
walnuts and the wine.” They are late at 
every social function, and never acquire the 
difficult art of taking leave gracetalty, their 
last words being sometimes protracted to a 
length exceeding that of the visit itself. 
They seldom see the curtain rise upon the 
first act of opera or play, and they rustle 
tardily inio church, annoying their pastor 
and fellow-worshippers, and in their flurry 
missing the true spirit of the service. 
Frequently, however, these dilly-dally folks | 
are as sweet-tempered as their procrastina- 
} tion is aggravating, so that none save the 
| sternest moralist can refuse to help them in 
' 
' 
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Pears’ 


Econom- 












HE ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


surpasses all others in leaven- 
ing power, in purity and whole- 
someness, and is indispensable 
for use wherever the best 
and finest food is required. 


ae. 
All other Baking Powders 
contain ammonia or alum. 





ical soap is 
one that a 
touch of 
cleanses. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
and lavish their promises to turn over a new 


leaf. But, alas! the fresh page does but re- A HYGIENIC LUXURY 


peat those which precede it, the sunset hour It combines the purity, blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well- made vegetable - oil | 
continues to see the beginning of their ac- 


tivity, and their Saturday is all too short to ‘ : ee , ° ; 
hold the labors of the week tar soap is of especial service in children’s and adults 


hing, 
ERUPTIVE poling epemns agin 


THE OAK. TROUBLES fully refreshing, 


ROM time immemorial this tree has been 
regarded as wonderful for longevity and 


eo Our Mothers Say: 
strength, and has been largely relied upon in 
«folk medicine. ’ An old-time prescription Ata good restaurant ae 





the extremities to which they are constant- 
ly reduced. Then profuse are their thanks, 





soap with the antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient properties of pine-tar and glycerine. Packer's 





for the cure of ague, in Germany, was to zen often order those delicate dishes with de- 7 
walk round an oak and repeat, icious sauces, which you do not have at home. y 
But did it ever occur to you that with Ne 


“ Good-evening, thou good “ld, 
I bring thee'the warm and the cok.” LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
A German remedy for persons suffering | 
with gout was to take hold of an oak or of EXTRACT C OF BEEF, ' Powder 


' a young shoot already felled ard_say over 



















































































an phe Cures 
{ and over theses 11mes: - prep oy ng -) 7 coald have those very ie eae ~Saarsher 
- Udk-shoot, I to thee complain, Chafing, Burns, 
All - a. gout plagues me; Miss Maria Parloa : — ee teak 
cannot go for it— hing, ender F 
Thou canst not stand it. ‘ Infant Chafing, and Scalding,. 
ane Sane nag ae ag Te wt thee tells you how. 100 of her recipes sent post. a Send 4e. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggi:ts | 
give a is light— io paid by Dauchy & Co., 27 Price, 0 cents per box, postage paid. 
Let him take it with him in the air, Park Place, New York. COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
— . COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, apceate, © Coes. 
ADVERTISE MEN'TS. — 
A N ‘auitidcees sat at a restaurant table critically viewing 
ry the soup he had ordered. 
; ** What is it?’’ said he. 
‘It’s bean soup,’’ answered the waiter. | 
e ** | don’t care what it’s. been,’ Model 35 
retorted the Englishman, ‘1 want 
Sed to know what it is.”” COLUMBIA. 
That’s what fastidious Ameri- Price, $125. 
pres Wh ery, e ag than A wheel designed for the special use 
yor “s it is th =e sieeiae | foflady riders only, and equipped more 
- merican Soup they are content, fully and satisfactorily in point of 
7 for they have learned that this guards, etc., than any other of its class. 
° brand means the best materials, While in this particular it is brought 
IVORY cooked and canned with the great- | + saoey = the —— naw ye 
- via Model 36, it can stri 
= est care and cleanliness. Samiaend Cth the Rabade —— Pe 
| Sample can sent (postage prepaid) on re- The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
ceipt of 14 cents. Sold by grocerseverywhere. : eiheok * of = taste of every woman ie an 
t ts free at our encies, or maile or 
| Fi A Fi d G ’ teoo femocind cheapo. —— 
vanco-American [00 ompany, POPE MFG 
MFG. CO., 
= IT FLOAT. Ss West Broadway & Franklin St., New re [Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford 


























| “et 
FOR TABLE LINEN. The on onl awarded at the Paris 


THS PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'T: 


} ace ‘ r —— . a i 
BREAKFAST-—SUPPER, Vv Eco UJ 
5 POUDRE DE Riz. — cH. FAD, inventor 
al - » S ~ Rue de la Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but thase bearing the word “FRANCE” ar the signature CH. FAY 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


| COCOA 


_BOILING WATER OR MILK. TNs tLe nm 


~ Dr, _ Price’ s Cream Baking Powder | ~ ne $$ po used) that 
-of-Tartar Powder. | Sunde =i for Pitcher’s | Saakinle. Soc. 2 forte J.P. BERMS Droegie, New Haven, Conn, (hore 
269 





WHY CROW OLD? 
Use Loftie’s Salvatorium 


For restoring White, Gray, or Faded 
hair to its natural color. Recommend- 
ed by physicians. Hundreds of testi- 





monials. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 
Hanky Lortiz 
Dear Sir,—From personal experience I 


find it is all you claim for ita restorer sar 
excellence, superior to all others because en 
tirely free from mineral poisons so often used 














for that purpose. THRRON BRADFORD, M.D, 
By express on receipt of $1.00. 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Treatise on the Hair and Complexion. 1co formulas. 
| By mail on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 











teed), Reference: any N. H. Physician, Mention this paper, 








HARPER'S] BAZAR 








SPRING COSTUMES. 


Fig. 1.—TRAVELLING on StoRM Fig. 2.—Ficnvu-Carsg. Fig. 8.—MovussELine pe Sore Care. Fig. 5.—Bramwep Jacker. Fig. 6.—Crkron Gown Fig. 7.—CasHMERE GOWN WITH 
CLOAK For pattern and description see No, XIV. [See Back View on Page 256. } {For Back, see Page 257.] For description see pattern- AND Lace.—For Back, see Page 
For diagram and description see pattern- on pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. XI. on For description see pattern-sheet sheet Supplement. For description see pattem-sheet Supple 
sheet Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Ciora Jacket with Jet TRIMMING AND Sasu. 
(For Back, see Page 257.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


v 








OSTU MES. 


e Gown witH Morré 
Back, see Page 257.] 
attem-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 8.—Gown witn Draprep SKIRT AND 

Saort Jacket.—[{For Back, see Page 256. ] 

For pattern and description see No, IV. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 9.—JackeT witn Dovsie Coat Sxrrr. 
[For Back, see Page 257. ] 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 10.—Morrt’ Wrap ror ELDERLY 
Lapy. 


For pattern and description see No. V. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 11.—Lacr Carn. 


For pattern and description see Nos 
XVL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 





HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 


A BUTTERFLY LUNCHEON. All leading teachers of cookery use “He is WELL PAID that is g 
well SATISFIED.” | 


BY MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND 
wi Easter week comes a revival of so 5 —Merchant of Venice, 

cial pleasures, and, the lovely messages eco c 
intrusted to the flowers on the preceding Sun- | 
day still lingering in their minds, some young e er Cc 4 
girls planned an Easter luncheon, recogniz 
ing no incongruity between such an innocent | os Py OF ALL WHO 
enjoyment and the lessons taught by the holy Pur : 





SensOn 


POWDER. |= 


The ancients regarded the butterfly as so «¢ Sure.” 


perfect an emblem of the soul that in Greece 


the word “ Psyche,” which properly means Always makes light wholesome food. 
the human soul, was used also to signify a Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, S to Cleveland Brothers. 


= rs ~ DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
toot powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 








Our young girls, then, determined that 
these ‘flying flowers” should be the prom 
inent features of their little féte. In the 
centre of the table, above a low round basket 
filled with growing hyacinths, white, pink 
lilac, and yellow, eight or ten little butterflies 
were apparently hovering or lightly poised 





on the blossoms. Made of Japanese paper , . , : 
some white, some yellow, and about two rhe timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 
inches across the outspread wings, they rep 


FRACRANT 


TI 
SO ZODON T | crnsrccetent cemno 


of the careful housekeeper for frying 
will speedily arrest the progress of decay, barden the and shortening purposes. It is far 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. cheaper than butter, more economical 

than lard because it goes twice as far, 
and is sure to produce good results 
without waste. Therefore 


~ Beau ti ful : GI adi olus IT PAYS WELL TO USE 


No flower so adorns the garden or lawn as does the r 
Gladiolus, or is so fine for cutting for decorating rooms, 
churches, dining-tables, halls, stores, offices, etc. It is truly 
the king of summer flowers, and is as easily grown in any . 
soil or situation as a potato. Plant in rows or in masses at 38 


any time from April to July; they bloom during July, Au- 

gust, and September. The great flaming spikes of bloom GET THE GENUINE. 

three to four feet in height and of the most fascinating colors _— 

of every shade and combination imaginable make a show Sold by all grocers in three 

which no other summer flower can equal. We grow Giladi- and five pound 

olus by the million—the largest stock in the world, covering Made only by 

1g0 acres thickly planted—and offer the very choicest vari- 

eties at the following ey low prices to induce people THE 

to try our superior bulbs. They are so fine and so cheap 

that every lover of flowers should plant them by the hundred N, K. FAIRBANK 

or thousand. Sulbs sent by mail, postpaid. Order at once ; 

this offer will not appear again COMPANY 

Chicago, New York, Boston, 

Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. 


resented the most common species found in 
this country, familiarly seen fluttering in | 
couples twin souls,” in our lanes and by 
ways. Attached to tiny spiral wires con 
cealed among the flowers, they had the trem 
ulous motion that simulated life. A wide 
pale yellow satin ribbon was tied around the 
basket. The candle shades were of white 
crimped paper, with large yellow butterflies 
surrounding them; the wings, just meeting 
at the tips, were marked with fantastic de 
signs, and the little nervures slightly traced 
like the veinings of a leaf 

It needs but the most superficial skill in 
water-color painting to decorate their wings, 
and every public library can furnish books 
with colored plates that are easily copied. 
Since there are over three thousand dif 
ferent varieties, one could improvise the 
markings of a wing, and hardly fail to find 
its counterpart in nature, The little bodies 
were mere tiny bundles of paper, divided 
so as to indicate the head, and the antennz 
of fine wire 

At the place of each guest was a little 

bonbonniére ’’ of yellow satin, upon which 
was poised a large butterfly, trembling on 
its wire as though just about to take flight. 
No two were alike, and each guest claimed 
to have been favored in the one assigned her, 
as across the wings in quaint gilt lettering 
and in zigzag lines she read her own name 





The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 
purest and most salutary of these. 








Mixed colors, all sorts, extra fine, 30 cents per doz., $2.00 
9€F 100 

Mixed colors, all sorts, second size, but all fine flowering 
bulbs, 15 cents per doz., $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per 1000. 

Mixed colors, all sorts, third size, but blooming size, 60 cents 
pér 100, $5.00 per 1000. WANTED.—A position on a farm or neur« sabgrban resi- 

Lemoinei Hybrids (Orchid Gladiolus), mixed colors, grandly enco a8 an ornament, and to pump Woe > carry 
beautiful, 25 cents per doz., $1.50 per 100. feed, rune tor ad 

5 Named Gladiolus, 5 fine colors, white, scarlet, yellow, 











, on 7 rarer ink, and blotched, the 5 for 10 cents. . For a 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 15 Named Gladiolus, the 15 finest named varieties, grand been a 
si , for $1.00. ited after 


SPECIAL OPPER.—For only $2.00 we will send by mail, pery pH 
tpaid, or extra large bulbs by fon Gm prepaid), Zine and 
all of the following: the 15 grand named varieties, 25 


: in a 3 , re , Lemoinei Hybrids, and 100 finest mixed sorts, making ae 
Mothers, OUR NEW CATALOGUE ‘cr 


when nursing babies, need a__| 's an elegant book of 200 pages, composed of three distinct Catalogues bound together—one each of | Chicago. N.B.— 
















































nourishment that will give Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, Nursery Stock. js the largest fasaily of 1 a 
inem strength and make A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. Every cut new, every —, 2 of as gone 
4 , ilk rich line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. wrong. 
their mi ricn, Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer new and special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the standard most 
new and rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also sew — We have isen ean 
and rare Fruits. The greatest collection of rare things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. stitutions 
9 Do not fail to see this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, or sent rxee if any of the above Steel ones) 
CO S Bulbs are ordered. we Seater o' 
oo | JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. sed bere a 
— _—_ — - uence, 
4 STAY AI AISI IC ICIC IC Ie it It lt lt lt fe ie ie ie ie ie 1 1 I ar ernie feos, 
mulsion a | FS 
INO DE SALUD.) === 
ES Ri] the earth and heavens 
2 Our Steel has been triet 
the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, ° y 
nourishes mothers and makes (W of Healt ) B f +e 
babies fat and healthy. Gives 4 Ine : est 0, all e 
Tn eam AS) Prepared and Bottled in Spain. wy ic in ‘a 
ysicians, the world over, en- — )4 rh és E 
ye aay es Imported by Roche € Co,,503 St Ave. J e Fi | . 
Q PF) GS) D) OS) PSO GP) OAD) OP DF) PP IS PNA! PO) OGG) PSPS) SF) ‘ ' 
, — a 
Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! | AGENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, | 
Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. / 6B ne ots 4 a youha oat << ner eee. 
. 
Venetian Bent 
Haviland China engl 
NO HEATING, 
NO RIVETS. 
Important : As there are now several Havilands in CAN BE MADE 
the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be BY ANY ONE. 
informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known Call and see our Ex- , 
hibit or send for circular, 


as Havilz shina arke © e% e: 
Ss and China is marked under each piece mailed free, Mention Harper's 


Bazar. 


HULBERT BROS, & CO., 


AMATEUR PHOTO SUPPLIES 
A SPECIALTY. 


Op hich Limoges ? HOOPING-COUGH 26 West 23d St., N. Y. City. 


Oo White China. On Decorated China. CROUP arows obiae, «a EF i 
* STERLING SILVER , 


Roche Herbal Embrocation. 19¢ wag Ay Fe 
int 
Cc. 





For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 


H&.C° govitan d & Oo 














brated and effectual Cure without REE. Value of Thimble, T5c, fi ated 
inter nal_medicine, »W. Epwarp & Sox ae Pet ~ ty ; 
-. LX. holesale 30S. P. WATHIER & CO... Wholesale Jewelers, 
‘ & Co., 30 North mene Give size, 199 W. Madison St. Chicago, lil, 





Finest qual- r : writing tablet and Pee ot 4s Vigaies , -- - 
iy nari UF OWN-LINEN st Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. Recsived bighest henace-Wessd’o Far, 
272 








